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Continental Oils McCOLLUM: 


pipelines instead of rattlesnakes 
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Rain or shine—right on schedule with 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS! 


Chevrolet trucks go through! Rugged, Advance- 
Design construction keeps them ro/ling—even 
under adverse conditions—with reduced main- 
tenance costs, less attention and upkeep. That’s 
why, with Chevrolet trucks so low in price and 
easy on gas and oil, operators of Chevrolet trucks 
save on every trip. 

Each Chevrolet truck is engineered for peak 
performance on the job. It has the right engine 


—extra powerful 105-h.p. Loadmaster, or money- 
saving 92-h.p. Thriftmaster. It has the right 
chassis—with extra strong frame and Chevrolet’s 
great hypoid rear axle. It has improved design 
brakes for greater safety and ease of operation. It 
has a cab with ventipanes for greater driver com- 
fort. These are some of the reasons why Chevrolet 
is America’s most popular truck. See these trucks 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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(Lh Miith ofthe gone 


Bell's Liquid Transmitter 
and Tuned Reed Receiver, 
March, 1876. 





=~ Suppose the telephone had never been invented 








Have you ever thought what the 
world and your life would be like 
without the telephone? 


If you wanted to talk to relatives 
or friends — if you wanted to order 
from a store — if you needed to sum- 
mon a doctor or a policeman in an 
emergency — there would be no way 
you could do it in a hurry. What now 






takes only a few seconds or minutes 
would often take hours and cost you 
far more than a telephone call. 


Each year the telephone becomes 
more useful to the people and more 
vital to the prosperity and security 
of the Nation. Today’s tremendous 
job of production and defense could 
not be carried on without it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There are twice as many Bell tele- 
phones as there were, only ten years 
ago. They are here and ready be- 
cause the Bell System kept right on 
building and improving to meet the 
country’s needs. 


Never in the history of the tele- 
phone has it been so valuable to so 
many people as right now. 
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Enjoy perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette | 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


ET -Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


March 1 
B. C. F 
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One for the road 


AS OFTEN As they can, the editors of 
ForBEs try to get away from New 
York, with its Waldorf-Astoria, its 
interminable press luncheons and its 
indigestible cocoanut balls. Early 
last month, while most of the Goth- 
am press was matching drinks on 
the new U. S. Independence, two of 
your agents took wing for Texas and 
Oklahoma (where they hatched this 
issue's cover story on Continental 
Oil). 

In all fairness to the Waldorf’s de- 
lectable dessert spheres, our editors’ 
motivation was not alimentary. Nor 
were they moved by the desire to 
travel for its own sake (particularly 
since Eastern Airlines has replaced 
its hostesses with male stewards). 
Their object was, and is, a matter of 
standing Forses polizy—to get some 
national perspective into the shop. 
Even the managing editor—most 
deskbound member of the New York 
staff—has poked his nose into De- 
troit, Houston, and San Juan (Puerto 
Rico) within the last five weeks. 

This is no sudden notion: it’s the 
result of 33 years in the business 
magazine business. Many of the im- 
portant intangibles in management 
can’t be sensed by reading stringers’ 
copy or wire-service material. And 
ForseEs feels that its New York edi- 
tors, who put together the finished 
copy which you read, can’t avoid 
“big-city inbreeding” without getting 
out of the office and onto the road. 

Take one attitude which varies 
with geography—that toward com- 
petition. Mention a competitor in 
Detroit, and the temperature goes 
down 20 degrees. Mention one in 
California, and the temperature goes 
up 20 degrees. Mention one in Tex- 
as, and a big wind springs up. These 
differences ought to be known to 
those who edit stories about auto- 
mobile companies or Hollywood pro- 
ducers or oil prospecting. 

What else does the roving journal- 
ist bring back to his Gotham desk? 
There’s more to Texas, for instance, 
than the Shamrock Hotel and Stet- 
son hats. There’s a peculiar readiness 
to risk big capital—not the same 
thing as a willingness to speculate— 
which the rest of the country could 
use more of. It’s nothing more than 
an attitude—but an attitude that’s 
basic to competition, economic prog- 
ress, commercial vitality (or, if you 
prefer, “free enterprise”). An oil 


company, for example, often puts as 
much money into prospecting in a 
given year as it pays to its stock- 
holders, and stands a fair chance of 
pouring most of it into dry holes. 

Right along with this gambling 
spirit goes a kind of optimism, a feel- 
ing that bad luck can’t keep a good 
man down indefinitely. We met a 
man in Dallas who made half a mil- 
lion trading oil leases, sunk his wad 
into a Ford agency which took five 
years to die, went back into oil as 
distributor. He now has five trucks, 
a brand new grandson, and a feeling 
that business is a big adventure. 

We met a woman in Tulsa whose 
husband drilled wells on contract for 
20 years, blew his boodle on a well 
of his own which turned out dry. 
She was just leaving for Saudi 
Arabia, where her husband is in 
business—drilling wells on contract. 

Meeting people like these is indis- 
pensable background for writing 
copy that goes to investors, manage- 
ment men, or anybody else inter- 
ested in what makes business tick. 
It’s the only way of poking beneath 
the stream of glib statistics that pour 
into New York—people and their at- 
titudes make the figures more often 
than vice versa. 

One of the facts of business life, 
of course, is that free-swinging atti- 
tudes like those of the Texas capi- 
talists are sometimes cramped from 
the outside. When the Federal gov- 
ernment won jurisdiction over the 
Gulf tidelands, for instance, it 
stopped the flow of Southwestern ex- 
ploration money to offshore drill rigs. 
Millions which have gone for state- 
leased oil rights may have been 
wasted; millions more, still trigger- 
ready to jump into offshore drill rigs, 
may get tired of waiting. The odds 
are that the free-swingers won't get 
tired, that their money will find an- 
other Scurry County under the 
Gulf’s smooth waters if one is there 
to be found, as soon as the tidelands 
question is settled. 

Attitudes, however, are delicate 
and destructible quanta. In the last 
analysis, the nation’s oil reserve— 
among a host of other things—de- 
pends on the durability of a certain 
risk-taking philosophy in the South- 
west—among a host of other places. 
If and when such attitudes change, 
Forbes doesn’t expect to learn about 
it in New York. 











Always out... 


when you need one! 

@ Mr. Dodd is doggone disgusted. 
The Home Office wired that the new 
price lists must go out tonight—and 
there isn’t enough postage in the office 
to cover the list! So instead of stopping 
at the mailbox, Mr. D. or his secretary 
will have to trek down to the postoffice 
in the rain, for stamps ...Such 
occasions try men’s souls—and make 
enthusiastic users for the DM. 

@ The DM is the newest and smallest 
postage meter .. . little larger than a 
desk phone. But it prints postage, any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail, 
directly on the envelope, with a dated 
postmark. And if you like, a small 
advertisement, too. Has a built-in sealer 
for moistening envelope flaps. Even 
handles parcel post. 

®@ The convenience of always having the 
right postage available . . . the efficiency 
of metered mailing—has sold 
thousands of DMs the past year. 

@ There’s a postage meter model, 

large or small, for everybody. Ask 

the nearest Pitney-Bowes 

office, or send the coupon ! 


World’s leading makers of mailing 
machines... fices in 93 cities... 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc, 
1764 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name 
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READERS SAY 





Your editorial is a smear... 


I belong to those millions who think 
Herbert Hoover was exactly right. We are 
biting off more than we can chew. We 
cannot fight all over the world with our 
hands tied behind our backs by the U.N. 

Your editorial [“Hoover Disappoints,” 
Jan. 15] followed the lines of those who 
would smear Hoover as in the past. In the 
first place, he did not advocate withdraw- 
ing into our shell—he drew a line around 
what we could be expected to defend— 
South America, Australia, Philippines, 
Japan, Hawaii, Alaska, and Britain “if she 
wants to come in.” We cannot have her 
living off of us and selling Russia rubber, 
oil, steel, etc., with which to kill our boys. 
If other nations of Europe want to play 
ball with us, let them put up... . If Eu- 
rope will not fight to save herself, why 
should we do it a third time? 

It is an awful thing to be at war and 
find we have no confidence whatever in 
our President, in our Secretary of State, or 
in General Marshall, all of whom declared 
the Chinese Reds just little farm boys try- 
ing to get ahead. —L. H. TRACHSEL, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


. - - Forbes disappoints ... 


I have just read your editorial “Hoover 
Disappoints.” “I, in common with millions 
of other citizens” feel it would have been 
more appropriate to call it “Forses Dis- 
appoints.” 

Is the catch-all term “isolationist” your 
answer to the very real issues posed by 
such men as Mr. Hoover, Mr. Taft, and 
Mr. Kennedy? Are you lacking in the men- 
tal capacity to analyze and present in de- 
tail your agreement and disagreement? 

—L. S. Jones, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


+ «+ can’t afford insolvency ... 


While we all should like to see com- 
munism wiped off the face of the earth, 
we can hardly afford insolvency as the 
price of such an accomplishment. If our 
Chief Executive could exhibit some realism 
and make an honest effort toward economy 
in government (as Mr. Hoover has recom- 
mended), one might gain a little confi- 
dence in the Administration. 

At the ridiculous rate of Federal spend- 
ing and with the stupendous Government 
waste and duplication of effort, all of 
which the President seems to disregard if 
not actually approve, it won’t be long be- 
fore we shall not be able to continue this 
war, let alone protect our shores. And it 
is that possibility which presumably Mr. 
Hoover had in mind when he expressed his 
opinion of America’s international responsi- 
bilities. —H. F. Bapcer, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


eee disagree 100% eee 


As a long-time Forses reader, I must 
take issue with your statement regarding 
the Hoover speech. You infer that at his 
age of 76 he has not kept abreast, etc. 
Could it be, Mr. Forbes, you are not 
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abreast of history which indicates human 
nature has not changed since our founders 
recommended keeping our noses out of 
foreign messes? I disagree with you 100%! 
—O. A. Rippet, 

Chicago, Ill. 


. . « lost my respect... 


I heartily disagree with your comments 
as to Herbert Hoover. 

My nephew, age 19, was killed in ac- 
tion in Korea. His mother has a nervous 
breakdown, all due to bunglers on Capitol 
Hill. 

In our Middle West we are for the in- 
terests of our beloved America first, last 
and all the time. My respect for your 
financial paper has gone. The Jan. 15 is the 
last issue I will purchase. 

—S. A. CARPENTER (75), 
Chicago, Ill. 


- -- we will be “dead ducks”... 


If the Republicans subscribe to this 
Hoover and Taft stuff, we will be “dead 
ducks” all around, if we're not already. 
Let’s have a positive foreign and domestic 
program and stand for something! “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers!” 

—WiLu A. Lord, Jp., 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Eggs 

Your article concerning the $100 million 
dried egg surplus prompted this letter. 

I long ago trimmed the household cost 
by using powdered milk instead of fresh 
milk in cooking. Why not powdered eggs? 

I have never seen this commodity for 
sale in retail stores. The only thing I 
know about powdered eggs is that the men 
in service dislike them. —BrLu1e P. Sport, 

Jackson, Ala. 


“Dislike” is an understatement.—Ep. 


Anti-nepotist 

Forses has always mentioned Ability. 
Now there are several brands, and I will 
only name three: Know How, Know Who, 
and Kinfolks. 

Some say Ability is born for sustenance. 
A son born to a superintendent has an 
ability at birth 1000 per cent higher than 
one born to one of his employees. And 
even though he doesn’t rate much as 4 
worker, the day the young man takes out 
a marriage license to marry the superin- 
tendent’s daughter, his ability rating goes 
up 500 per cent. 

I know a man who was a superintendent 
for a corporation 80 years ago, and today 
I do not know of a district in this vast 
organization that does not have some 
this man’s relatives working, and most 0 
them in the better-paid positions. 

In some cases the stockholder is paying 
for a lot of Ability that is not of the Know 
How brand, but just the common hand: 
shaking variety. 

“ es —JoHn ScHwaRTZ, 
Kilgore, Texas: 
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Dental authorities estimate that 98 per cent of our 
population suffer from some degree of tooth decay. 
Furthermore, dentists agree that the condition of the 
teeth and gums often has a direct effect upon general 
physical condition. 

This is because the teeth are connected to other parts 
of the body through blood vessels, nerves, and tissues. 


Thus, infection in the teeth, if not checked, may spread 
throughout the system. 


The maintenance of good dental health may not only 
help to prevent loss of teeth, but also to keep all- 
around health at a high level. Below are some safe- 
guards most dentists recommend to help protect teeth 
and gums. 


Protect the first teeth 


By keeping the child’s first teeth clean and 
free of decay, there is less likelihood of losing 
them prematurely and a better chance that 
permanent teeth will develop normally. 


Authorities recommend periodic examina- 
tions beginning at age three. Sodium fluoride 
treatments, which help teeth resist decay, 
may also be given by your dentist. 





Keep the teeth clean 


The acids which cause decay are formed in 
the mouth soon after eating. Thus, to get the 
full benefit of the toothbrush, it should be 
used after meals and especially before retiring. 

The dentist will be glad to advise you about 
the proper methods of keeping teeth clean, 
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Guard against teen-age decay 


It is estimated that 95 out of every 100 
high school children have some tooth decay. 
During teen years, teeth seem to be especially 
susceptible to cavities and eating too many 
sweets may contribute further to this con- 
dition. 

Proper diet and regular dental care during 
these years may help to assure good dental 
and physical health throughout life. 





Gum diseases affect about 80 per cent of 
the adult population. Frequently, such con- 
ditions are brought on by deposits of tartar 
which irritate the gums, and the infection 
may spread to other parts of the body. 


By having the dentist treat infected gums 
early, it is usually possible to cure them and 
to prevent the spread of infection. 


Eat enough tooth-building foods 


A diet rich in vitamins and minerals is one 
of the most important factors in building 
and maintaining sound teeth at all ages. 


These elements are supplied by milk, meat, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits, bread and cereals, 
and fish liver oils. In addition, vigorous chew- 
ing of tough, crisp foods helps keep teeth 
and gums healthy. 
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Visit the dentist regularly 


Today, modern dental science has devel- 
oped new measures to combat decay and 
has introduced improved methods to help 
control pain and infection. 


Periodic visits to the dentist for cleansings, 
examinations, and necessary treatment are 
the best safeguards against serious conditions 
which may affect the teeth and the mouth. 





Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 31F, 
“For Good Teeth.” 
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SILENTLY 
at 2 A. M. 


(or any other hour you choose) 


—an amazing engineering achievement 


of B-W’s Norge Division— 


DE-FROSTS without 


DE-FREEZING 
Ice cubes, Ice cream and other frozen foods 


In a matter of minutes, at a pre-determined 
time, (normally about 2 A. M.), every night, 
the new Norge Jet SELF-D-FROSTER com- 
pletely and automatically defrosts itself. Just 
one more reason why you should “See 























- TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Inflation 


isn't within sight of be 
checked. . se 






At least, war is no nearer than it was 
last year. 






Heavy Communist losses in Korea don’t 
tend to incite Stalin belligerency. 





The price picture here is a crazy patch- 
work. 



















The stock market continues to exhibit 
buoyancy. 





It takes bad news in its stride. 





NORGE before you buy.” 




















































NORGE 


with electrically - operated 


Jet SELF-D-FROSTER 


Powered, of course, with the famous Norge 
Rollator Cold maker—the compressor that 
has only 3 moving parts operating in a per- 
manent oil bath. Other features include full 
width freezer chest, large meat-keeper, water 
well, swing shelf, snack tray, 
vegetable krisper, etc. 





—AND WHAT MORE COULD 
YOU ASK OF A DOOR 


Even that beautiful flush 
Norge Handidor serves 
your convenience. There’s 
a removable egg container, 
built-in butter bank, and 
beverage and fruit shelves. 
See how much more Norge 
gives for 51... and years 
to come. 






















The nation needs the Federal Reserve 
Board more than it needs Czarlike Treas- 
ury fiats. 


So far, the way of hoarders hasn’t been 
paved with gold. 





Truman is under too great strain. 


Armament production isn’t expanding 
spectacularly. 


Too many chefs? 


How many Americans properly appre- 
ciate the matchless excellence of our 
telephone system? 


Other nations are in swaddling tele- 
phonic clothes. 


Saving is still salutary. 


Argentina’s Dictator Peron is like all 
the rest of tyrants. 


He is ruthlessly muzzling, killing free- 
spoken newspapers. Cannot stand up 
against criticism. 


“Life Insurance Increasing.” Good! 


Don't expect Russia to return hundreds 
of lend-lease U.S. ships. 








Yes, the new Norge is additional proof of how B-W engineering and 
production serve you and all America through the home appliance, 
automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 
Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 





BORG ~ WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH 

WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


e SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 








The Kremlin lives up to obligations 
only when it serves its self-interest. 









The oil industry should prosper. 






Gen. Eisenhower once again has proved 
he is a good soldier. Let’s reward him, 
bye and bye—with the Presidency. 






Wage ceilings are proving fragile. 






Prospect is that Washington will see to 
it that our farmers fare better than com 


sumers. _B.CF. 
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Welding Safety-Steel bodies at the Dodge plant—practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


These guns shoot to make you safe! 


Dat... dat... datatatatat! Those spot- 
welding machines sound like machine 
guns as they work in a shower of 
sparks, And each sharp shot of “guns” 
like these means more safety, in the 
bodies of the beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


With these bodies — designed and 
built with you in mind — you enjoy a 
far safer, quieter, more comfortable 
ride. And the new Safety-Steel bodies 
are stronger and quieter than ever! But 
before they could build your “house 
of steel,” engineers and production 
men had to develop special machines 
and methods. 


First, they designed fixtures like the 
one the car body in the picture rests on. 


Here the great steel sections — roof, 
sides, floor —are fitted precisely to- 
gether to a tiny fraction of an inch. 
Then the spot welders weld and brace 
each body at 1140 points . . . bonding 
every part with steel-to-steel. 


But that isn’t all. For these bodies 
are double-welded! They are moved 
to still other fixtures, where arc weld- 
ing strengthens and reinforces every 
vital point. 


It took practical imagination to 
produce the Safety-Steel body and 
make it better year by year — the crea- 
tive imagination that is always at work 
in our plants and laboratories. Today 
you will find imagination’s latest re- 
sults in the great new Plymouth, Dodge, 


DeSoto and Chrysler cars. Our dealers 
will be glad to show you these Fine 
Cars of Great Value. 


_ we. 
You ride in a double-welded “house of steel" in 
the great new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. Extra safety — extra quietness and 
comfort — come from steel body sections bonded 
together steel-to-steel. 


"Paty tT ws ewes veux CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


PLYMOUTH 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 
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Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 





BUYING SPLURGE 


CREEPING SOCIALISM 


Lots of talk here about the imposition 
of a ceiling on cotton by Price Stabil- 
izer Michael DiSalle. Cotton farmers, 
temporarily, may not object too much 
to the high, 45-cent-per-pound ceiling, 
but it’s the principle that organized 
farmers don’t like. 

Rumors in “free enterprise” circles 
here are to the effect that lots of the 
old OPA boys, who tried to squeeze 
American businessmen out of business 
in World War II, are coming back into 
the Office of Price Stabilization and are 
talking long-time controls again. Their 
idea is supposed to be to cut out the 
free market in farm commodities alto- 
gether—by gradually doing away with 
the cotton markets, grain markets, etc. 
—and then to place the farmer at the 
mercy of Uncle Sam’s busy bureaucrats. 

This might happen—one of these 
years—but not until the people have 
been drugged and confused a little 
more slowly and surely. You can’t so- 
cialize an economy as big as America’s 
all at once, but it can be done subtly 
and piecemeal—as it has been done for 
years. Trend is still in that direction. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


American Federation of Labor actu- 
ally has awakened to the fact that in 
a socialized economy, although people 
may be well-fed, they can be “tyran- 
nized” as much as some individuals 
may be in a capitalistic economy. 

The AFL gave a warning in its “La- 
bor Monthly Survey” against bureau- 
cratic practices and classed such bu- 
reaucracy along with Communism as 
a basic threat to American liberties. The 
AFL urged maximum freedom for capi- 
tal and labor to preserve competitive 
enterprise and collective bargaining “to 
keep the defense effort dynamic.” 

“Economic freedoms are in danger 
and must be safeguarded,” the article 
stated. “Workers must be free to choose 
and change jobs, guided by information 
as to where they are needed; collective 
bargaining must be the basis for fixing 
wages and work conditions under con- 
trols. Businessmen must be free, within 
controls, to make their own decisions. 
Competitive enterprise, freedom to con- 
tract must be preserved.” 

This is a late plea against bureauc- 
racy. Could it be that the AFL objects 
to wage controls? Ned in the First 
Reader should have known back a hun- 
dred billion dollars or so that this na- 


tion was headed for Socialism, but the 


ages of men and materials are forcing 


AFL awakened after Uncle Sam was 
getting ready to take close to 30% of 
the national income in taxes. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Maybe it doesn’t sound logical, but 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
and Senator William Benton (D.- 
Conn.) actually agree on one facet of 
foreign policy: both of them believe 
the “Voice of America” should be taken 
out of the Department of State and 
that some new directors should be 
found. 

McCarthy already has promised to 
swing whatever weight he can in the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations to 
force the divorce of State and VOA, 
plus getting some new faces besides the 
ex-OWI boys who now rule the roost. 
These are the same men who ridiculed 
all efforts to get Communists out of the 
OWI in World War II (and there were 
plenty in it, as time has proved so 
well). Benton hasn’t helped himself in 
Dean Acheson’s wing of the Fair Deal 
by his stand, but he sticks to it, never- 
theless. He has found that it is easier 
to get publicity being opposed to this 
or that in the Truman administration 
than to praise everything indiscrimin- 
ately. As an old advertising man, Ben- 
ton can be expected to display all the 
tricks of the trade in the coming 
months. 


CONGRESSIONAL DOUBTS 


Senate almost certainly will go along 
with the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations which 
has recommended that all future foreign 
aid programs should be administered by 
a single agency, to be built around the 
existing Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. This was a key recommenda- 
tion of the report made by Gordon 
Gray to President Truman months ago. 


POWER FACTS 


Likely even the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s bureaucrats got a great deal of 
pleasure out of announcing with a flour- 
ish recently that production of electric 
energy in the U.S. during 1950 reached 
a new record of 328,997,875,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, an increase of 18% over the 
previous high set in 1949. Hydro plants 
generated 29.1% of the 1950 total. 

Combined utility and industrial elec- 
trical power production was 387,923,- 
683,000 kilowatt-hours, 12.4% above 
1949. Industrial production alone 
reached 58,925,808,000 kilowatt-hours, 


a new record, and 9.2% above the out- 
put of 1949. 


TAXATION JITTERS 


Don’t hold your breath until the new 
tax bill comes out, or even until the dim 
outlines are apparent. There is almost 
as much fire as smoke to the threats of 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) and 
others to cut the Federal budget. Tax- 
payers are really getting excited. Con- 
gress is being floored with letters de- 
manding cuts that will count. 

Old heads in Congress are shaking 
sadly. Longtime politicos say candidly 
that they never saw the American 
people so “damned mad”—mad at 
everybody in public office.. Congress- 
men are wondering if the people will 
keep the mad on for two years. If so, 
you can look for the darndest set of new 
faces in Congress you ever saw in one 
election. 

In such a situation, Congress may do 
anything. It may even cut the Truman 
budget $9 billion. Nobody will predict 
this, but there is more earnest talk 
about it than longtime listeners ever 
heard before—and from some of the 
strangest sources. 

It’s almost a cinch that every Repre- 
sentative is going to vote for deep cuts 
and against any except innocuous tax 
increases. The one-third of the Senate 
up for re-election in ’52 will be con- 
strained to do likewise. Hard to see, 
right now, how Truman will get any tax 
bill worthy of the name. If it comes, it 
will come late—very late—in the year. 


BATTLING BUREAUCRATS 


A lot of tired businessmen would 
smile—or maybe grimace—if they could 
read some of the formal agreements 
made between this or that agency to 
delineate the lines of responsibility, so 
that one bureaucrat can be kept from 
poaching on another’s territory. 

You get some idea of how big the 
government has grown. Few citizens 
thought they would live to see the day 
when there would be jurisdictional bat- 
tles among bureaucrats almost as bitter 
as those among labor unions. 

The agreement between Petroleum 
Administration for Defense and the Na- 
tional Production Authority, dealing 
with administrative jurisdiction over the 
production of certain gas and oil prod- 
ucts, reads like a treaty between two 
governments. The way the Executive 
Branch is shaping up, perhaps “a state 
of armed truce” will be the best way to 





such critical items as cobalt. aluminum. 
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describe relations between and among 
the bureaucrats, who indeed are just 
as predatory for power as any inhabi- 
tants of the jungle. Instead of tooth and 
fang, they fight with publicity releases 
and undercutting with the tongue. 


WORD OF CAUTION 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman, in his 1950 annual report, 
was most bearish about the additional 
heavy strain the present rearmament 
program will cause to our natural re- 
sources. 

“If we are to achieve the goal of lift- 
ing our annual output of goods to the 
new levels demanded by our defense 
program and the needs of our people, 
we must plan our efforts carefully, in 
order to stretch our limited resources as 
far as possible,” he stated in the report. 
“A realistic appraisal of our resources 
in relation to the growing needs of a 
dynamic industrial economy must lead 
to a rejection both of continued waste 
and the kind of conservation that con- 
sists of unsound and unnecessary hoard- 
ing. 

“Our resources can be of value to us 
only if they are used. But we can never 
again afford to gorge and waste. Our 
remaining resources can serve most of 
our needs adequately, but only if we 
direct their development and exploita- 
tion wisely.” 

This may or may not be a bid for 
more power for Mr. Chapman, but it 
is a fairly accurate statement of the 
harsh facts of life ahead for American 
industry. America’s good earth holds 
only so many minerals and metals, and 
when these are gone, there may not 
be any around convenient-like to take 
their places. You'll hear more about 
conservation measures from here on out. 


GRIM FILM FARE 


A series of films on civilian defense 
subjects is being prepared and soon will 
be available (at nominal cost) for in- 
dustrial, civic and community use 
throughout the nation. “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack,” will be ready for pub- 
lic release in March; “Fire Fighting for 
Householders,” is set for May, and 
others are forthcoming. 

The other titles, as released by the 
Civil Defense Administration, make 
tather grim reading. They include 
“What You Should know About Bio- 
logical Warfare”; “What You Should 
Know About War Gases”; “Emergency 
Action to Save Lives”; “This is Civil 


Defense”; “The Cities Must Fight”; 
“Civil Defense for Schools,” and “Civil 
Defense for Industry.” 


MORE TREES 


A tremendous increase in tree plant- 
ings by private land owners during the 
fiscal year 1950 brought the total acre- 
age of reforested land in the U.S. to 
7,200,000 acres, Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has _re- 
ported, adding that of the 1950 total 
73% is owned by private individuals or 
organizations. 

Reports from Federal agencies actu- 
ally show a drop in reforestration on 
publicly-owned land in the same peri- 
od. For fiscal 1950, Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Department of In- 
terior reported a total of only 50,500 
acres planted, but acres planted by 
other public agencies—states, school dis- 
tricts, counties, etc.—more than doubled 
in 1950 over 1949. 

Greatest tree-planting activities were 
in the South. Georgia was in first place, 
Louisiana second, and Florida third. 
But the replanting was widespread all 
over the map. Private timber owner- 
ship, threatened by Federal control in 
the 80s, has beat the federalizing boys 
at their own game. 


CLAMPING THE LID 


About three years late, the Office of 
International Trade, U. S.. Department 
of Commerce, has moved to keep closer 
vigil over shipments of lubricating oils 
and other petroleum products to certain 
Far Eastern countries. For a long time, 
companies in Burma, Ceylon, Formosa, 
French Indochina, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia and Thailand, to mention 
only a few, have been buying a heavy 
volume of oil, but there isn’t that much 
machinery in those little agrarian na- 
tions. The suspicion has been strong 
that the oil was being reshipped to you- 
know-who. 

Now, effective at once, each appli- 
cant for a license to export such prod- 
ucts to any of the countries affected 
must specify numerous details about 
end-use of the products in the countries 
to which they are shipped. Unless the 
information is specific—and, presum- 
ably, makes sense—there won’t be any 
export license issued. 


HOUSING TIGHT 


The last decade witnessed a signifi- 
cant change in home-owning. In 1950, 


58% of all nonfarm dwellings were 
owned by their occupants, as com- 
pared with 41% in 1940. However, Ray- 
mond M. Foley, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
commenting upon the recently released 
1950 Housing Census data, points out 
that while we had a net increase of 
some 8%% in total housing supply, the 
gain was little more than enough to 
take care of population expansion. We 
entered the emergency period with an 
effective vacancy rate of only 1.7%. 


THRIVING BUSINESS 


The nation’s business population was 
in healthy shape at the end of 1950, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Lush times resulted in a net 
gain of 50,000 businesses, compared 
with a 30,000 decline in the previous 
year. During 1950, about 400,000 new 
businesses were started, 11% more than 
in 1949. Total at year’s end: over 4 
million. Smaller firms enjoyed one of 
their best years, profitwise. 


RAIL INCOME UP 


Net railway operating income of 
Class I railroads for 1950, before in- 
terest and rentals, was $1,039,834,971, 
according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads. While a better showing than 
that of previous years, this sum repre- 
sents a rate of return of only 4.22% on 
net property investment. Estimated net 
income was $786,000,000. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1949: operating in- 
come, $686,686,597; rate of return, 
2.86%; net income, $434,000,000. 


TAXATION ISSUE 


Watch fireworks develop over the 
Administration’s proposal to tax inter- 
est income on bonds of state and local 
governments. This proposal has been 
revived along with other tax-loophole- 
plugging measures in an endeavor to 
get as much revenue as possible from 
every source. The proposal also seeks 
to eliminate the ability of local gov- 
ernments to borrow more cheaply than 
the Federal government. And some ob- 
servers view it as the first step in a 
campaign to curb local public enter- 
prise and subordinate it to the govern- 
ment’s power of taxation. All in all, the 
tax yield would be negligible for years 
to come, as it is sought to tax only fu- 
ture issues. Questions of constitutional 
law are also involved. 











BUYING SPLURGE 


Recent sharp step-up in defense pur- 
chasing has brought order-placing up 
to a level of about $5 billion monthly. 
So far, Congress has granted the De- 
fense Department authorizations total- 
ing $42 billion, with another $10 billion 
soon to be asked for. Rate of buying is 
in marked contrast with the last war, 
when peak came almost two years after 
our entry. 


SCRAMBLE FOR METALS 


Placing of defense orders is reflected 
in the scramble for steel by “essential” 
producers. This has multiplied to such 
an extent that there’s talk now of impo- 
sition of a controlled materials plan 
much earlier than planned. Non-fer- 
rous metals also continue in short sup- 
ply, look as though they'll stay that 
way during the first quarter in spite of 
the numerous cutbacks made on civil- 
ian usage. End-use controls go into ef- 
fect March 1 while the trade argues 
about the impact of restrictions already 
put into effect. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 
Metals shortages are giving industry 
an opportunity to display its old-fash- 
| ioned American ingenuity. A technical 
| committee of the American Iron & Steel 
_ Institute has come up with two new 
steels with an alloy content even less 
than that of the emergency steels of 
WW II. Designed to save large quan- 
tities of standard alloying elements in 
short supply, these newcomers are the 
result of work begun shortly after the 
_ Korean outbreak. They'll be promptly 
put to work in ordnance equipment as 
well as in tanks, cars, trucks, tractors. 


GOODBY TIN CANS 


Another new development on the 
_ metals front of interest to consumers 
is the “tinless” tin cans brought out 
| by the American Can Co. This project 
_is an outcome of the container indus- 
| try’s determination to free itself from 
| foreign sources of supply. Recurrent 
_ Far Eastern crises, plus fantastic prices, 
combined to hurry the project up. On 
the industrial front, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. has also insti- 
tuted a broad tin-saving program 
through its Federal Metals Div., the 
| second largest user of tin in the U.S. 


OVERHAULING CODES 

One encouraging effect of the de- 
fense effort is its impact upon anti- 
|quated building codes that have 
| plagued the industry in the past. Short- 
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ages of men and materials are forcing 
many localities to revise their codes in 
an effort to keep building going 
through cost-savings by standardization 
and the introduction of substitutes. 


LOTS OF GOODS? 


Fears of impending shortages in 
many consumer lines should be allayed 
somewhat by disclosure that the value 
of all business inventories went up $9.7 
billion to hit a figure of $61 billion at 
the end of 1950. Retailers’ holdings of 
$16 billion, and wholesalers’ $11 bil- 
lion, represent an increase of about one- 
third and one-sixth, respectively. While 
price increases probably accounted for 
60% of this boost, the substantial figures 
lend credence to a reasonably ample 
supply of goods. 


1950 BIG YEAR 


Our output of goods and services last 
year ran to a whopping $280 billion, 
a $24 billion increase over 1949. Total 
national income was $236 billion, with 
personal incomes rising $17 billion to 
reach $223 billion. The 9.5% increase 
in output represented a 7.5% growth in 
production, plus a 2% general price 
rise. Personal consumption expendi- 
tures of $191 billion were $12 billion 
higher than in 1949. However, one- 
fourth of this amount was accounted for 
by higher prices. Output now is said 
to be running at the rate of $300 bil- 
lion annually. 


NEW CAR OUTLOOK 

Even if automobile production is 
slashed 40% by mid-year, the number 
of new passenger cars produced would 
undoubtedly still be greater than for 
any year except two in the last 15 years, 
according to R. L. Polk & Co., indus- 
try statisticians. The record new car 
production for 1950, which sent new 
car registrations higher than 6,250,000 
units, is still so much higher than any 
average year that a 40% cutback would 
merely bring production back to 
3,750,000 units. This figure is higher 
than for any year except 1949 and 
1950. Such a slash would not satisfy 
pent-up demand, but should help keep 
the country rolling. 


TV PROGRESS 

Philco Corporation’s two-year engi- 
neering program on a new television 
receiver gives promise of conservation 
of critically scarce materials. Company 
also claims the product achieves an 
over-all performance level superior to 
present sets. Vast savings are made in 


such critical items as cobalt, aluminum, 
silicon steel, ferrite, copper and nickel. 
RCA has also instituted a metals sav- 
ings program. 


OVERSTAFFED BUREAUS? 


Overmanning of Government de- 
partments is worrying observers. Since 
last June 30th, the Federal government 
has been filling new civilian jobs at the 
rate of more than 1,000 daily. Civilian 
employment now totals 2,181,000 with 
another 500,000 people expected to be 
added by the end of fiscal 1952. And 
aside from the economy angle, business- 
men don’t like the idea of government 
competition for workers in a tightening 
labor market. 


SLOW FREIGHT 

Watch the freight car shortage 
worsen. Currently, the roads are about 
15,000 cars short daily, with traffic run- 
ning some 20% ahead of last year. And 
the period of high level traffic is near- 
ing. Meantime, the ambitious carbuild- 
ing program of the railroads is stymied 
by snarled-up program, difficulty in get- 
ting steel. 


PLASTICS PINCH 

Hope of using plastics as metals sub- 
stitutes have been blasted by the Bake- 
lite Co., which points out that the most 
likely items are themselves in short sup- 
ply. Meantime, projected defense de- 
mands preclude any possibility of up- 
ping supplies. On the broad chemical 
front, controls are a matter of weeks, 
according to government officials. Sul- 
phur and benzene provide two major 
production headaches. 


LABOR RESTIVE 


One effect of the “freeze” has been to 
shift contract negotiations from a local 
basis to Washington. Meantime, walk- 
outs and increased wage demands are 
providing a test of wage and price sta- 
bilization policies. Big question in most 
minds is whether or not collective bar- 
gaining will prevail, or will the govern- 
ment take over. 


TAX TIZZY 


A few months’ breathing spell is as- 
sured burdened taxpayers by the go- 
slow tactics adopted by Congress. 
President Truman’s hopes of a “quickie” 
tax bill have gone a-glimmering as cau- 
tious Congressmen decide to take a 
long look at tax requirements. Maybe 
the Appropriations Committee can lop 
off some of the billions included in the 
budget during the interim. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 








LABOR LEADERS FORFEIT ESTEEM 


Time was when American railway workers enjoyed the 
highest esteem. They built up an enviable record for effi- 
ciency, for being law-abiding, for exercising regard for the 
public interest. Their union leaders won similar respect. 

But how hath the mighty fallen! 

Not wholly without basis, President Truman recently 
dubbed railway labor leaders “Russians,” guilty of not ful- 
filling promises, obligations. Some of them miserably failed 
to induce their followers to live up to contracts approved 
by their official heads. The wild-cat switchmen’s strike, at 
a most critical time in the nation’s history, evoked nation- 
wide condemnation, excoriation. But the law-breaking work- 
ers persisted in their unconscionable conduct until they were 
threatened with loss of seniority, and possible dismissal, un- 
less they obeyed the law. 

Various other unions have fallen into disrepute in recent 
years because of their obstreperous, defiant actions. Selfish- 
ness has superseded acceptance of sense of responsibility 
towards the American people. 

That all this has incited illwill has been demonstrated 
lately. Most significant was the overwhelming victory of 
Senator Taft, sponsor of the Taft-Hartley labor law. Union- 
eers spent untold sums and efforts to defeat his re-election 
to the Senate. Yet he won hands-down. 

The fact is that fear has been spreading that, under the 
obsequious kowtowing of President Truman and other vote- 
seeking politicians to labor leaders and unions, America is 
being pushed ruthlessly towards Socialism, towards labor 
dictatorship such as witnessed in Britain. 

Heaven save us from the pitiful plight which overtook 
Britain! 

* 
To be happy, you must live for others. 
* 


STOCK LIQUIDATION FROM FLORIDA 


I have discovered that a lot of large investors hibernating 
in Florida have, wisely or unwisely, been liquidating some 
of their stocks. Nearly every owner has enjoyed either very 
substantial or extraordinary increment. The question con- 
fronting everyone, however, is what to do with the cash 
proceeds. Some have simply put the money into banks, 
awaiting a possible severe market decline later this year. 
Others are meanwhile buying corporate bonds yielding 4 to 
6%; others, tax-exempts. Regarding U. S. Government bonds, 
complaint is made that the yield is not commensurate with 
the skyrocketed cost of living. One astute investor confides 
that he has unearthed what he regards as attractive bonds 
of Latin American countries whose obligations have been 
drastically pared. Most U.S. investors have in the past fared 
so badly, however, by owning such securities that they are 
now skeptical, unresponsive, cold. 









“With all thy getting, get understanding” 
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DON’T CRIPPLE RESERVE BOARD 


The arch-enemy confronting the country is inflation. It 
should be fought tooth and nail by Washington, by every- 
body. In the current battle between the Federal Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, we cannot but condemn the 
extraordinary attempt to render the Reserve Board impotent, 
President Truman, with characteristic impetuosity, has 
thrown all his weight on the side of his buddy, Secretary 
of the Treasury, John W. Snyder. Briefly, the question is: 
Should the Treasury continue to issue Government obliga- 
tions yielding extremely low interest rates, thereby saving 
some money, but compelling the Reserve Board to foster 
inflation by buying-in these U.S. securities from banks, thus 
dangerously swelling credit facilities, tending to raise prices. 

Whereas the sum saved by keeping Treasury interest 
rates abnormally low would be limited, the inflation poten- 
tialities would be unlimited. The duties and responsibilities 
of the FRB are decreed by law. It was clearly intended to 
be an independent body, not to be at the beck and call of 
the head of the Treasury or even the President. Public opin- 
ion should assert itself to avert the threatened serious crisis. 


ONE CORPORATION NOT SOULLESS 


One hears and reads so much criticism of “soulless” cor- 
porations that it was refreshing to be told of this incident, 
while I was in Florida, by a retired Southern business man: 
His family long were engaged in vegetable canning. Later 
he inherited the two processing plants, as well as many 
vegetable-bearing acres. When the dreadful depression 
stick, he was hit extremely hard. He was unable to pay 
for the heavy supplies of cans necessary to market his 
products. 

Rather to his astonishment, one of the very largest can 
corporations in the country, with whom he had done busi- 
ness, volunteered to extend generous credit. Things went 
from bad to worse. Finally, he owed the company about a 
quarter-of-a-million dollars. . . . When, at the long last, he 
managed to make repayment, and asked how much interest 
he owed, he was informed “Nothing.” And paid nothing. 


* 


Make contacts or you'll contract. 
* 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ALARMS 


Can nothing be done to save Harry Truman from lower- 
ing the dignity of the high office of President of the United 
States? 

Alarmingly often of late he has made discreditably irre- 
sponsible statements, written tragically regrettable letters. 
His latest—at least the latest at this writing: without waiting 
to sift the facts, he went off half-cocked, denouncing 4S 
“asinine” statements contained in a Senatorial subcommit- 
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tee’s report specifying undue influence on directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, especially by the Pres- 
ident’s administrative assistant, Donald Dawson, of whom 
Arthur Krock, able head of the New York Times Washington 
Bureau, records: 

“Mr. Dawson used to be the personnel director of the 
[RFC] Corporation; his wife is the chief custodian of its 
files; ‘with friends, he constitutes a group who appear to 
have exercised considerable influence over the R.F.C.’,” the 
quotation being from the report of the subcommittee headed 
by Senator Fulbright. 

Mr. Truman palpably would have the American people 
discredit this damaging Senatorial finding as merely another 
“red herring,” as he rashly described the indictment of 
Alger Hiss. 

Four Democratic and two Republican Senators reported 
that “there has been improper use of the corporation’s vast 
authority in the response to the influence which persons 
outside of the RFC have over individual members of the 
board of directors.” 

Mr. Krock adds: 


That is a careful understatement as the detailed incidents dis- 
close... . 


Mr. Dawson, a handsome six-footer from a Missouri town 
south of Independence, processes all Presidential appointments, 
during which he naturally spends a good deal of time with 
Chairman Boyle of the Democratic National Committee, who 
has a candidate for every job, including those in the “non-parti- 
san” agencies engaged in the task of erecting adequate national 
defense. There may be a total of 100,000 of these; hence it 
requires no slide-rule to measure the influence Mr. Dawson can 
exert if he chooses in any part of the Government. 

Would it be impossible to induce Mr. Truman, notwith- 
standing his temperament, to submit to the installing of a 
safeguard to protect him from making himself ridiculous by 
impetuous, explosive, unwarranted denunciations—like his 
slur on the United States Marines, for which he apologized? 
American citizens would rather see inaugurated in the 
White House some system which would obviate the neces- 
sity for the Chief Executive to issue cringing apologies. 


* 
Reflection is essential to successful decisions. 
* 


IN CRISES, WHO ARE CALLED UPON? 


When the nation is confronted by a major crisis, to whom 
does the United States Government turn? Almost exclusively 
to our ablest business men, to heads of corporations fre- 
quently prosecuted in times of peace. Union leaders cannot 
understand why they are not selected for positions of 
enormous responsibility. They have been so coddled under 
the New Deal and the misnamed Fair Deal that they feel 
cocks of the walk, that they are veritable supermen, that 
they are worthy of being entrusted with superior power. 
That only one union head has been selected as a responsible 
advisor in the shaping of wartime activities has riled them 
intensely. 

After all, who have been chiefly instrumental in upbuild- 
ing the might of America? Unioneers? No. America has 
achieved world leadership mainly because of her unmatched 
industrialists, not because of unioneers—or politicians. 

Even Harry Truman, eager as he is to curry favor with 
unioneers, hasn’t in conscience felt justified in picking them 
for positions of supreme importance now that the country 
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WHY DO THEY “BURY” BYRD? 


Senator Harry F. Byrd, famed Virginia Democrat, is 
considered in almost all quarters to be the best-informed 
man in Washington on the subject of the Budget and how 
it can be extensively trimmed. Just as Senator Taft stands 
out for his detailed knowledge of many domestic issues, 
Senator Byrd towers above others in government for the 
extent of his information and the intensity of his study on 
Federal spending. He has for years made it his business to 
know what he’s talking about in this vital area of finance. 

Why is he ignored, totally and completely, by the Ad- 
ministration? His attacks on waste are not those of a Repub- 
lican looking to make political capital out of the issue. He 
is an eminent member of the party in power. His recom- 
mendations are always set forth in a non-carping, statesman- 
like manner. They are thoughtful and valuable. 

President Truman, in one of his too-frequent flip moments 
the other day, “dared” any one to be able to pare his record- 
busting “normal” budget—yet only a few weeks ago Senator 
Byrd set forth in detail a list of sensible suggestions for 
slashing up to $7 billion from the new overall Budget! 

Byrd is probably being given the go-by in White House 
quarters because cutting wasteful expenditures means cut- 
ting many jobs from the patronage trough for “the faithful.” 
How can one swallow the sincerity of Mr. Truman’s claim 
that he is economizing as much as possible when he ignores 
the counsels of the best-informed man on the subject, a 
man who is also a member of his own party? The day Sen- 
ator Byrd declares that in his view the Budget is confined 
to essentials, Americans regardless of party can feel reason- 
ably sure that is the case. Until then, Mr. Truman’s claims 
cannot be regarded as in good faith—MatcoLm ForsEs. 





is confronted with colossal problems of self-preservation. 

World War II was won by the supreme know-how of 
American industrialists, men endowed with productive ge- 
nius, men unmatched in any other country throughout the 
world; by the brilliant talents of our Army, Navy, Airforce; 
all backed up by all ranks of the American people. 


* 


It takes strenuous effort to become an 
ace, none to remain a deuce. 
* 


FLORIDA VISITORS SPEND CAREFULLY 


Most of the better-class resorts in Florida, I find, are 
being well patronized this Winter. But the universal testi- 
mony is that very few people are spending normally: this 
is true from exclusive Worth Avenue shops in Palm Beach 
all the way down the line to taxis. Many conversations 
bring out that high taxes, and prospective still higher levies, 
are largely responsible for curtailment of avoidable expendi- 
tures, especially by the well-to-do. A large percentage of 
sojourners in Florida are quite elderly, many of them ord- 
ered to the sunny South by their doctors. A few resorts have 
succeeded in maintaining “classiness.” Palm Beach still re- 
tains some of its traditional glamor, but some others have, 
from all reports, deteriorated in attractiveness. 

During my stay the weather on the whole has been in 
delightful contrast with that in most Northern States this 
winter. 











CONTINENTAL’S MAC 


Leonard McCollum runs the country’s #9 oil producer 
with military detachment and an eye to the future 


LEONARD FRANKLIN McCoLium has 
never been in the military. He was too 
young (15) for War I, too essential 
(co-ordinator of all operations for 
Standard Oil of New Jersey) for War 
II. Nevertheless, he runs Continental 
Oil Company the way a general runs 
an army, in an industry which has re- 
sembled a war ever since Colonel Ed 
Drake struck oil at Titusville, Pa., in 
1859. In 92 years of oil campaigning, 
scouts have crisscrossed the West and 
doublecrossed each other; big pro- 
ducers have played a game of intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence, sent 
“dark horses” to lease acreage under 
fake names, pirated each other’s refin- 
ing processes; and in the oil fields, 
twisted drill rigs tell a front-line story 
of fire and fright and fried derrickmen. 

McCollum’s qualifications for com- 
mand include a squinty-eyed Irish grin, 
an ability to repressure oilmen’s morale, 
and a dogged military insistence on 
passing the buck as far down the chain 
of command as it will go. In and out 
of management meetings his talk re- 
volves around “decentralization,” “train- 
ing,” “keeping the staff free to get out 
in the field: to inspect, to think.” No. 1 
inspector for Continental is McCollum 
himself; and like a good, self-respecting 
general, he makes his flying junkets in 
a fast B-25 converted bomber. 

As a young geologist (Texas U., 
1925), McCollum rockhounded the 
Texas fields for Humble Oil, a Jersey 
Standard affiliate, during the pre-seis- 
mograph era when geologists worked 
in tents instead of offices and the pres- 


ence of oil was confirmed by the ar- 
rival of camp followers instead of sam- 
pling trailers. After eighteen years of 
duty in the front line (exploration) or 
close to it, he was pulled up to Jersey 
Standard’s headquarters as “chief co- 
ordinator”—what the Army would call 
a G-3 or Operations officer. 

McCollum’s tour of duty as a top 
staffer for Jersey Standard lasted five 
years. When he finished it in Decem- 
ber, 1947, to take command of Con- 
tinental, the proud Jersey empire was 
twice as big ($2.3 billion) as the No. 
2 or No. 3 company, Indiana Standard 
or Socony-Vacuum. It was then—and 
still is—a dozen times bigger than fif- 
teenth-place Continental. 

When McCollum took over, Con- 
tinental was a cross between crude oil 
producers like Skelly or Ohio (which 
turn out two or three times as much 
crude oil as they refine themselves) and 
integrated giants like the Standard 
companies, Gulf, Texas, Sinclair, and 
Shell (which produce from a third to 
two-thirds of the crudes they refine, 
buying the rest from independents at 
the going rate, currently $2.65 per bar- 
rel). Continental is still a “crude pro- 
ducer on balance”—meaning that its 
production runs slightly ahead of re- 
finery runs (in 1949 production was 
104% of refined volume, in 1950, 105%). 
Advantage of this balance is a matter 
of dollars. Continental makes a full 
profit—not just a refining profit—on 
every barrel of oil that filters through 
its tank farms and cat crackers. 

How to retain this state of happy 





EX-CONOCO STATION in Baltimore is one of 1500 that switched to Cities Ser- 


vice when McCollum shortened his supply lines, withdrew Continental from the 
Eastern market 
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equilibrium and still siphon off a big- 
ger gulp of the petroleum market? 
Here’s how McCollum has gone about 
it: 

First, he has broken down the “table 
of organization,” decentralized the Con- 
tinental operation. This was hard to do 
for two reasons: (1) E. W. Marland, 
who between 1911 and 1928 built up 
the Ponca City (Okla.) refinery, where 
almost half Continental’s 7,700 em- 
ployees are based, and (2) Dan Moran, 
who succeeded Marland as commander- 
in-chief, from 1928 to 1947. Marland 
was a free-spending promoter who 
made geology pay off in oil but not in 
dollars. Moran was an operating mar- 
tinet who made money, alienated every- 
one, and died of a brain tumor. Both 
men thought a chain of command was 
something that began in their own 
heads and ended across the desk; dele- 
gation of responsibility was minimized, 
not maximized. McCollum broke up 
the Continental empire into four semi- 
autonomous regions,* somewhat like 
the self-run divisions of General Mo- 
tors, a company he greatly admires. 

Second, the stiff-fingered ex-rock- 
hound set out to broaden his produc- 
tion base. As crude production rises (in 
Continental’s case, from 92,955 barrels 
a day in 1949 to 100,000 in 1950, and 
a projected 114,000 this year), replace- 
ment of existing resources, which de- 
plete at 5-7% a year, becomes a bigger 
and bigger problem. McCollum brought 
in smart, elfin-faced Ira Cram, a rival 
geologist from Pure Oil, gave him 10% 
of Continental’s work force and 14% of 
its annual gross, told him to go find 
some oil pools. In three years leased 
acreage has doubled from 2% to 5 mil- 
lion acres. Whether Cram will make 
them pay is perhaps the biggest key to 
Continental’s future, but the answer 
will not be known until 1953 or so; it 
takes four to five years for exploration 
to pay off in terms of barrels per day. 

Third, McCollum moved his personal 
headquarters and general staff from the 
comfortable, company-town atmosphere 
of Ponca City to hustling, huckstering 
Houston. The announced reason was 
“strategy”: since all major oil companies 
have Houston offices, a long-nosed oper- 
ator can sniff out competitive moves 
there long before the spoor is wafted 
to places as remote as Ponca City. Mc 
Collum may have had personnel rea- 
sons as well to move his officers from 
small-town Ponca to bigtime, bigtown 
Houston. (Given a choice, one top man 
decided to stay in Ponca City and is 
clearly not long for Continental.) 

Fourth, McCollum shortened his sup- 
ply lines. As in a military campaign, 
logistics play a decisive part in oil mar- 
keting, which is based on getting thar 





* A fifth will soon be added. 






Forbes 








EXPLORER CRAM: he finds it 


fustest with the cheapest. In 1949 he 
lopped off the old Richmond, Va., Divi- 
sion, sold 23 bulk terminals there to 
Cities Service, stopped the sales of 
branded Conoco gasoline in the East. 
The amputation hurt: while unit sales 
for the industry went up 11.9% last 
year, Continental advanced 3.3%. In the 
long run, it will probably pay McCol- 
lum not to buck tough competition for 
the Eastern market but to keep his 
Conocoland a solid block between the 
Mississippi-Ohio river line and _ the 
Rockies. His big potentials for produc- 
tion and marketing are in the Far Mid- 
west, where (in Ogden, Utah) Isaac 
Blake formed the Continental Oil and 
Transportation Co. to sell coal oil (kero- 
sene) to frontiersmen of the 1870s. 

Like his fourth move, McCollum’s 
fifth was partly negative: to put Con- 
tinental’s money into exploration and 
development but to go easy on expen- 
sive process research of the Jersey 
Standard kind. Explains handsome Har- 
old Osborn, Manufacturing VP and 
Mr. Continental in Ponca City: “An oil 
company can either research its own 
processes at high cost, pirate others’ 
processes at high cost in litigation, or 
license the best processes from the big 
Eastern research companies.” For Con- 
tinental, the last is the cheapest—even 
though Socony-Vacuum charges $50 
per barrel of daily capacity to license 
duplication of its processes and Jersey 
Standard, the world’s top oil researcher, 
makes its fee $125. 

After 40 months of Mac McCollum, 
what’s happened? 
_ Within Continental, Mac’s decentral- 
ization program has produced the most 
Visible effects, probably because it has 
the most direct impact on people. Typi- 
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MANUFACTURER OSBORN: 
he refines it 


cal is the reaction of Everett “Red” 
Dickson, a Ponca City safety inspector 
who is also chief of the independent 
union representing 1,358 Continentai 
employees:* “Before he moved to Hou- 
ston, Mr. McCollum used to come down 
every morning and have coffee with us. 
Now we never see him.” This is strictly 
according to plan: McCollum wants lo- 
cal managers to handle union demands 
and other problems on the ground, 
partly to make them more responsible 
and more efficient, partly to make each 
community feel autonomous, i.e., not 
managed by absentees. This concept, 
however, is difficult to make clear on 
the plant floor level, and few of the 
rank and file have caught on. Last 
month, for instance, while union chief 
Dickson was negotiating some 47 de- 
mands with Ponca City executives, he 
kept talking about “sending a commit- 
tee down to Houston to take things up 
with President McCollum.” 

Red Dickson’s feeling of frustration 
is probably limited to Ponca, whose 
3,500 employees represent Continental's 
only large concentration. Most of the 
company installations, from the Rincon 
oil camp (70 men) in the mesquite 
country at Texas’ toe to the 18-months- 
old Billings refinery (1387 men) in the 
Montana Hills, have always been more 
or less autonomous, Certainly Clarence 
(“Big Jack”) Stanberry, Rincon’s Dis- 
trict Superintendent, has felt little 
change since the split-up. He and his 
boys go on pumping 7,000 barrels a 
day from wells strung out along 160 
miles of Continental-built, Continental- 
maintained roads, keep a few drill rigs 
~ * Craft unions of CIO and AFL repre- 
sent 1,402 others. Proportion of all em- 
ployees unionized: a low 36%. 
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MARKETER KENNEDY: he sells it 


going (four at present, with the deepest 
looking like a dry hole at 6,800 feet), 
and once in a while experience the 
chastening shock of a well fire (the last, 
three months ago, left $150,000 worth 
of portable rig as twisted as warm lic- 
orice). For Stanberry and his crew, 
isolated in the brush, the table of or- 
ganization is rather less important than 
the local population of rattlesnakes: 
there’s a quart jar in the gas plant of- 
fice almost full of rattles. 

On the staff level, McCollum’s big- 
time procedures have percolated, but 
with some strange—possibly temporary 
—results. Take public relations. Mac is 
reluctant to bring in professional build- 
up boys, feels the decisions of his exec- 
utives require no manufactured public- 
ity gloss. So sharp, affable Harry Ken- 
nedy, top marketing officer, handles PR 
“in addition to his other duties,” and 
Emerson Smith, a quiet Publica- 
tions Supervisor with a crooked smile, 
handles the occasional press release. 

Or take labor relations. In his first 
year, McCollum brought in an outside 
firm to analyze Continental’s industrial 
relations. One of the indicated remedies 
was a training program in human rela- 
tions—what West Point calls “leader- 
ship.” Mac set up a plan, but im- 
ported only one experienced practi- 
tioner, bright, balding Jack Post, cur- 
rently industrial relations manager. 
Much of the training program must be 
administered by production men like 
Ed Webb, while an ace oil technician 
like Howard Hinson finds himself writ- 
ing up job descriptions. With the ex- 
ception of Post, who came from Stand- 
ard Brands in New York to become 
an enthusiastic, square-dancing, trans- 
planted Texan, all the young industrial 











relators are home-grown, like towering, 
talkative Fletcher Emerson, who moved 
from roustabout to McCollum’s personal 
aide to training director. 

Despite the strains of transition, Mc- 
Collum’s emphasis on decentralization 
is paying off in efficiency. In the old 
days it took three weeks to get bids on 
a well approved; now, with responsi- 
bility pushed downward, it takes three 
days. In meeting competitive thrusts, 
like California Standard’s pipeline from 
Oregon to Utah, McCollum goes along 
with the judgment of the man on the 
ground. When the effect of Cal Stand- 
ard’s new move—a |¢-a-gallon decrease 
in bulk gasoline prices—was reported 
at a recent management meeting, Mc- 
Collum listened politely, then turned 


the talk back to decentralization and 
training. The Rocky Mountain Division 
had worked out their own solution: 
Continental, which produces the crude 
in Utah, takes a 4¢ beating, and Utah 
Refining Co., which breaks it down, 
chops the other %¢ from its manufac- 
turing price. 

McCollum’s daring, which is strategic 
rather than tactical, isn’t ruffled by such 
local setbacks. Following 1948, a year 
of oil oversupply, Continental’s net pro- 
duction dipped 13.6%, but exploratory 
expense was increased from $6 million 
to $7.8 million (for 1951, McCollum 
plans to spend $18 million). Following 
1949, a year of retrenchment, produc- 
tion moved upwards: from January 
to December of 1950 the industry 


production rate bounced upwards by 
15%, while Continental bounced by 20%. 
Sales of branded Conoco products have 
inched forward steadily in units, even 
though the dollar revenue dropped in 
1949, owing to lowered prices. It seems 
likely that as soon as the gap between 
gushing wells and go-getting distribu- 
tors can be filled with added 
capacity, the whole operation will be 
ready for a maximum of growing and 
a minimum of pains. Continental is 
presently ninth in production but six- 
teenth in refinery runs; full capacity is 
93,000 barrels a day at peak. (An ad- 
ditional 13,000 barrels a day are refined 
by other firms working on contract to 
Continental. ) 

By keeping the accent on production, 

















Ir you are self-employed, you 
should be familiar with the very 
technical requirements of the So- 
cial Security Act of 1950. You take 
on additional tax responsibilities as 
of January 1 of this year, since as 
of that date the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was extended to 
you. 

In contrast with wage-earners, 
who contribute 14% (and their em- 
ployers 14%) on the first $3,600 of 
income under an automatic system 
of payroll withholding, self-em- 
ployed persons must know the an- 
swers to these questions: 


Who are legally “self-employed”? 


You are deemed self-employed un- 
der the law if sole owner or a partner 
of your business, unless exempt as a 
farmer or a professional person, such 
as a doctor, dentist, veterinarian, 
lawyer, engineer, accountant, osteo- 
path, chiropractor, or funeral di- 
rector. Should you have any doubt 
as to the status of your occupation, 
check with your nearest Social Se- 
curity field office. Should they be 
unable to answer your question, 
you can write to the Social Security 
Administration, Chandler Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


What income is subject to tax? 


Self-employment income does not 
mean investment profits or income 
from real estate unless, of course, 
you are in the real estate business. 
There is no 24-day and $50 test such 
as is now provided in the case of 
domestic help. There is, however, a 
minimum and a maximum. You are 
subject only if your net earnings 
from self-employment exceed $400 
per year; maximum amount subject 





SELF-EMPLOYED UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


to tax is $3,600. However, where 
the self-employed are also em- 
ployees, the $3,600 is reduced by 
the amount of wages received dur- 
ing the year which were subject to 
the regular Social Security tax. For 
example, if $1,000 of wages are re- 
ceived during the taxable year in 
addition to $5,000 of net earnings 
from self-employment, the statutory 
self-employed earnings are $2,600 
($3,600—$1,000). 


What is the taxable year? 


The “taxable year” for this pur- 
pose is the same as your income tax 
taxable year. 


How is the tax asscssed and col- 
lected? 


It is your responsibility to make 
the necessary filings. Generally, it 
will be levied, assessed and col- 
lected as a part of your income tax, 
except that it is not deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


How do you pay this tax? 


You report self-employment in- 
come by transferring certain infor- 
mation from the trade or business 
schedule of your income-tax return 
to a social-security schedule on the 
same return. If you do not have to 
file an income-tax return, a separate 
return will be required for purposes 
of the tax under the Self-Employ- 
ment Contributions Act. The compu- 
tation of the self-employment tax 
will come up for the first time on 
your March 15, 1952 income tax re- 
turn of 1951 income. 


Is there an age limit? 


There are some restrictions to col- 
lecting benefits. If you are over 65 






but under 75, you may not collect 
benefits if you continue working and 
earn more than $50 per month or 
$600 per year, unless these earnings 
result from a field not covered by 
Social Security. Also, it is immate- 
rial that you may have investment 
income or annuities exceeding these 
amounts. However, if you are over 
75 you can collect benefits regard- 
less of how much you earn. 


What is the procedure for collect- 
ing benefits? 


Assuming you are eligible and are 
65 or older, you apply for benefits at 
your nearest Social Security field of- 
fice. Take your Social Security card 
with you. The monthly payments 
start with the month you file. A de- 
lay in filing may cost you some 
benefits. 


What happens to these benefits 
upon my death? 


Your surviving widow, an orphan, 
and in some cases a divorced wife 
can collect benefits. Your widow will 
receive benefits until the children 
reach 18, and then after she reaches 
65 unless she has remarried. 


What are the Tax Rates? 


For the year 1950 and until Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, the tax rate is 2k%. 
These rates increase, as follows: 


Beginning after Dec. 31, 1953, 
and before Jan. 1, 1960, 3%. 

Beginning after Dec. 31, 1959, 
and before Jan. 1, 1965, 3%%. 

Beginning after Dec. 31, 1964, 
and before Jan. 1, 1970, 44%. 

Beginning after Dec. 31, 1969, 
4%. 























CONTINENTAL HAS 35% of the Cit-Con 
has always specialized in lube oil research 


McCollum has gotten set for expansion 
without cutting too deeply into his op- 
erating ratio (costs expressed as a per- 
centage of gross income). For the big 
year of 1948, the ratio was 83.7, eigh- 
teenth in the industry;* for the 1949 
retrenchment, it was 88.6, nineteenth; 
when 1950’s annual report is com- 
pleted, the percentage will run about 
86. Income as a percentage of net 
worth also reflects Continental’s rich 
infusion of profits on crude: the 1949 
earnings were a cool 15.9%, a percent- 
age bettered only by Shell (18.5%) 
among the top fifteen. 

From a competitive point of view, 
General McCollum still has some prep- 
arations to make before Continental 
stages an all-out assault for a bigger 
piece of the mid-continental market. 
To stand up to California Standard in 
Utah, he will have to buy or build re- 
fineries which can break down Wyom- 
ing’s low-grade, black crudes, perhaps 
tie them to his oil fields with pipe. Pipe- 
lines will have to replace rattlesnakes 
over the long stretches from the Texas 
pools to refineries in Oklahoma and at 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. At present, 
Continental is a not-very-silent partner 
(with Pure, Sinclair, Ohio, and British 
American) in a $60 million Wyoming- 
to-Illinois line expected to be finished 
this year. Sounded off McCollum at the 
Platte Pipeline announcement: “We five 
companies will be equal partners in 
operating the Platte Pipeline, but there 
our friendly co-operation ends. I prom- 

* Operating ratios of the first 14 oil com- 
panies—Jersey Standard, Indiana Standard, 
Socony-Vacuum, Texas, California Stand- 
ard, Gulf, Sinclair, Shell, Phillips, Atlantic, 
Union, Pure, Tidewater, Sun—are higher, 
and thus less impressive, than those of 
small crude producers. The margin of prof- 
it for refining is less than that for crude 
production. Only California Standard and 
Texas, among the 14 giant refiners, show a 
better operating ratio than balanced Con- 
tinental, which ranks fifteenth in net worth. 
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oil-and-wax refinery at Lake Charles, 


ise you the damnedest dog fight you've 
ever seen in the oil business.” 

On this dog fight, the nation’s re- 
armament effort will have no dampen- 
ing effect. True, rearmament has cut 
into every company’s corps of geolo- 
gists, many of whom are reservists from 
ROTCs at Southwest colleges. Conti- 
nental employs 250 geologists, who are 
quite as important as acreage for long- 
term production development, and take 
almost as long to pay out (two years or 
more). Also true: Air Force expansion 
will double the need for 115/145- 
octane aviation gas before jet planes 
(which now use 68-octane, third-grade 
gasoline) are numerous enough to re- 
duce total high-octane requirements— 
and high-octane production is a head- 
ache. To make 4,000 barrels a day for 
the Navy, Continental turns profitless 
handsprings, making alkylates and to- 
luenes in Oklahoma, BB components in 
Colorado, isopentane in Louisiana and 
blending at two different refineries 
(Ponca City and Lake Charles). To get 
the Ponca City hydroformer (a crack- 
ing still for high-octane components) 
back on the avgas stream, Continental's 
Wichita Falls refinery has been de- 
prived of its normal supply of alkylate, 
must buy its needs on the open market. 

But the net effect of the pressure for 
high octane will be to Continental’s ad- 
vantage. To conserve tetraethyl lead for 
military use, the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense has reduced, and will 
further reduce, civilian octane ratings. 
This will take embarrassing competitive 
pressure® off Continental, whose high- 
octane cracking facilities are skimpy 


* Smart Humble distributors have gone 
to town on a two-point octane advantage 
before the competition has time to catch 
up. Fine carburetor adjustments can make 
a demonstration car “ping” with 90-octane 
gas and “purr” with Humble’s 92-oc- 
tane, can awe car dealers into recommend- 
ing Humble gas to buyers. 
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compared with those of Humble Oil in 
Texas, not to mention Sun and Jersey 
Standard in the East. Among other re- 
finers, Continental hasn’t been able to 
match Humble’s sudden, two-points-at- 
a-time increases in the octane ratings 
of its premium auto fuels. 

Big arms race advantage—bigger for 
Continental than for most integrated 
companies—is the tax-free “depletion al- 
lowance” of 274% on gross income from 
gas and oil wells.¢ Allowance is in- 
tended to stimulate exploration, provide 
incentive to drill (three wells of every 
eight sunk are bone dry). It also per- 
mits a good slice of income to be writ- 
ten off before reported earnings, i.e., 
before the excess profits tax gets in its 
bite. Companies like Continental, which 
are heavy on exploration and develop- 
ment, light on refining, stand to lose 
least by war-induced surtaxes. 

If McCollum the manager is a rock- 
hound who learned to be a business- 
man, McCollum the man is a private 
who learned how to live like a general. 
A Tennesseean by birth, he was brought 
up under modest circumstances in Tex- 
as. About the time young Leonard ma- 
triculated at the University of Texas, 
his dad fell upon hard times, then died 
in McCollum’s sophomore year. To get 
his B.A., McCollum had to scratch—at 
one time he lived in a chicken coop on 
a ranch near the University. Two years 
ago, at a cocktail party given for him 
by a Dallas oilman, Mac recognized a 
young lawyer among the guests, told 
him “My college dormitory was your 
mother’s chicken coop.” 

He is just as unpretentious about run- 
ning Continental. Unlike his predeces- 
sor, who “had breakfast with God every 
morning, got all the answers, and 
wouldn't discuss them with newspaper- 
men,” McCollum is Continental’s best 
press agent, makes himself and the an- 
swers available to the press. He is well- 
liked by Wall Street, partly because he 
represents Continental but partly be- 
cause he has talked as frankly as com- 
petition allows to information-hungry 
security analysts. Discussing a $50,000 
hospitalization plan for employees, he 
wonders out loud if the project will 
save its cost in man-hours not lost: “If 
it wouldn’t, I wouldn’t do it,” he says 
bluntly. This lack of pretense—a con- 
scious lack, by the way—makes his man- 
ner a winning one with the shirtsleeve 
boys as well. When he came to Ponca 
City, the second-story bridge from the 
General Offices to the restaurant build- 
ing was divided into two hallways—one 


¢tLast month Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder made his annual request to reduce* 
oil well depletion allowances to 15%, but 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
seems less likely now than ever before to 
endanger the nation’s oil reserve by cut- 
ting back on drilling incentive. 














to the company cafeteria, one to the 
executive dining room. McCollum had 
the partition removed right away, and 
everyone in Ponca City was talking 
about him as “the man who took down 
the Iron Curtain.” 

He lives the dedicated, almost ascetic 
life of a good general officer. Up at 
5:30, he reads until 8:30. Two hundred 
days in the year, he knocks off for an 
hour of afternoon exercises and a steam 
bath at the YMCA. A light drinker and 
a non-smoker, he does a tremendous 
amount of traveling, almost everywhere 
in the fast B-25. On the 100-mile trip 


from Ponca City to Tulsa, for instance, 
he sends a car and chauffeur ahead to 
meet him, flies himself. 

McCollum’s formula to generate dis- 
cipline without antagonism: be tolerant 
of a first mistake, be tough as nails if 
it’s repeated. The McCollums (she was 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of a Texas 
rancher) have a married daughter and 
a good-looking son, Leonard Jr., an 
S.M.U. undergraduate soon due to en- 
ter service. How does the son of a Texas 
U. Longhorn wind up as a Southern 
Methodist Mustang? “We like competi- 
tion,” is McCollum’s answer. 











ONE WAY TO SELL PENNY STOCKS 


SOMETHING NEW has been added to TV: stock operas. Last December invest- 
ment banker Walter Tellier began using television to merchandise a specific 
security (Trad Cabinet). Introduced by actor Freddie Bartholomew (left), 
Tellier described the 25¢ stock, got 300 calls within an hour, sold all his stock 
by the third telecast (smallest acceptable order: $25). Averaging one to five 
hundred calls after each show, he plans to keep 4-minute, weekly video spots 
| going as long as the phone rings, is presently hawking Mohawk Business Ma- 
chine securities. Tellier finds the Mohawk stock—at around $1.87—considerably 
harder to merchandise than the two-bit shares. Apparently, the TV market is 
strictly a small change one as far as stocks are concerned. 











BAUBLE BOOM 


LasT WEEK one consumer industry at 
least had no doubts about what lay 
ahead in the semi-war economy. The 
industry: jewelry. The prospect: rocket- 
ing demand for its high-markup (often 
over 100%) merchandise. With product 
shortages in normal consumer items, 
and restless cash in strange pockets, 
jewelry will jump. As Mrs. Joe Doaks 
mans the home front, more bangles will 
dangle about her person. 

There’s a masculine side of the 
bangle angle too: the industry plans an 
extended line of “manly” gimcracks for 
Mr. Doaks. 

Not content to be a stay-at-home, 
manufacturers intend to cater to the GI 
too. If World War II experience is re- 
liable, the PX trade in costume jewelry 
and other nifty knick-knacks will be 
brisk as more men enter the armed 
forces. Servicemen are notoriously sen- 
timental at the PX jewelry counter. 

The emotional urgencies felt by part- 
ing couples is a factor to be reckoned 
with too. Prior to and during the last 
war, the upsurge of engagements 
and marriages was—in the words of 
one manufacturer—“simply phenome- 
nal.” And jewelers happily expect 
“double wedding rings”—for bride and 
groom—again to dominate defense peri- 
od sales. 

Cannily promoted by the trade in 
the early *40s, the double ring idea 
caught the public fancy, accounted for 
nearly 95% of the period’s nuptial ring 
sales—as against 15% pre-war. 

In a business that barreled down into 
a three-year post-war slump, prospects 
like these are cheerful news indeed. 
The midyear pickup in sales—jewelry 
hit a post-war low of $1.14 billion in 
1949—has changed gloom into bubbling 
enthusiasm for the nation’s 217,000 re- 
tail jewelers. Their break-even point on 
jewelry has inched of up steadily since 
the 1946 sales peak—$1.32 billion—but 
sales fell off severely until mid-1950. 
Today stocks run close to 500% of cur- 
rent monthly sales—a stock-sales ratio 
exceeding that of any other major re- 
tail group, and one that would be a 
problem in any market but an expand- 
ing one. 

One dampener: many retailers ex- 
panded after V-J Day into cameras 
and appliances, which they can’t get 
right now in desirable quantity. Glitter- 
ing jewelry sales, however, should 
more than make up for the sideline 
losses. 

Costume jewelry thrives on substitute 
materials, and materials shortages in 
other lines probably won’t be serious. 
As it was in the last war, government 
is expected again to be touched by the 
material necessities of romance. In 
1941, the WPB barred use of platinum 
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PUBLICIST HERON: no statistics 


in jewelry, limited use of gold to 50% 
of pre-war. Eventually, however, the 
government succumbed to the trade's 
pathos-dripping contention that gold 
wedding bands were “essential to home- 
front morale,” raised the quota to 75%. 
Later all restrictions on gold use were 
lifted. Jewelers are confident that again 
sentiment will soften materials plan- 
ning; that, come what may, romance 
will get its share of solid symbols. 


FOOD FOR THE SOUL 


THE CIRCULATION figure of the Royal 
Bank of Canada’s monthly letter is a 
jealously guarded secret. It’s big enough 
to make many a publisher drool, and— 
if known—might even upset the staid 
decorum of Royal’s competitor, the 
Bank of Montreal. 

The letter’s popularity stems from the 
way it treats dry, brow-nettling bank- 
ing statistics: with a ten-foot pole. 
Drab, dull economic facts and figures 
never clutter up the pages of Royal's 
“Monthly Letter.” Instead, the sheet 
devotes itself to highly-readable discus- 
sions of beauty, the qualities demanded 
of motherhood, tolerance, and how to 
meet criticism. The writing is strictly 
high class, never stoops to maudlin 
sentimentality, preaching, axe grinding, 
or writing down to its hundreds of 
thousands of readers. Here’s a tid-bit 
from December’s letter on “The Search 
for Beauty”: 

“Beauty is as much a necessity of our 
everyday life as bread. If our lives are 
to be more than mere existence, they 
demand something besides a weekly 
pay cheque, three meals a day and a 
roof over our heads. There must be 
food for the mind and the eye, the soul 
and the spirit.” There follows a discus- 
sion of beauty in all walks of life, inter- 
larded with thoughts from Keats, Mo- 
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liere, Ruskin, St. Thomas Aquinas, etc. 

January’s “Men Must Work” sounds 
a more tangible note: 

“Social and political dreamers foster 
the fallacy that work is imposed upon 
mankind as a punishment. . . . Work- 
ing in order to live is loosing its mean- 
ing .. . the bum’s claim that the world 
owes him a living is pretty near paying 
off. . . . No cheating or bargaining or 
smartness will ever get a single one of 
our wants out of nature’s storehouse at 
half price. 

“If we want more, we must work 
more. As a nation, we cannot buy and 
consume twice as much goods as our 
grandfathers did unless we produce 
twice as much goods.” 

The author of these philosophically 
earthy essays is mild, scholariy John R. 
(for Rutherford) Heron, publicist for 
the world’s twelfth largest bank since 
1940. Fifty-four-year-old Heron, former 
Toronto Star news editor, is a North 
Irelander who hit Canada in 1914 and 
took a cut at every type of job coming 
his way—including teaching Indians 
and running a boarding school for girls. 

A prodigous reader, he went a step 
further than the average bookworm and 
kept a card index on everything he 
read. Result: a 150,000-card file that 
places the best of his reading—and the 
best of his own thoughts and observa- 
tions—at convenient finger tip. Heron 
selects the subject matter for his letters 
a year in advance, submits them to 
Royal’s General Manager T. H. Atkin- 
son for policy check. 

James Muir, president and overseer 
of Royal's 612 branches and $2% bil- 
lion assets, gives Heron his head in the 
selection of letter topics. A public-rela- 
tions enthusiast, Muir eyes have no 
scales when it comes to appreciating 
Heron’s immensely popular letters and 
watching the flow of Royal goodwill 
throughout Canada (only 6,700 receive 
the letter in the U.S.—not including 
special requests from schools, colleges, 
etc.). 

Muir had the fortitude to give Heron 
his first crack at the essays back in 1943 
when the bank’s economic-treatise let- 
ter had a tidy 180,000 circulation—a 
cozy figure for a bank letter. Response 
was immediate and overwhelming. To- 
day, close to a thousand flattering let- 
ters a year pour into Royal commenting 
on the bank’s investment in thought- 
provoking literature—the bank letter 
that says nothing about banking! 


OPEN END MARKET 


EARLY LAST FALL, a Wall Street states- 
man deprecatingly waved his cigarette 
holder at a Forbes reporter, told him 
that a speculative boom on Investment 
Row was “impossible”—then or in the 
foreseeable future. 
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. . . AND ROYAL BANK: compliments 


But some very peculiar things had 
occurred in the market by mid-January. 
The impossible seemed to have hap- 
pened: the plunger was back in the 
trading. 

In post-war years; the promotion ef- 
forts of the Exchange and some of its 
brokerage houses brought many new 
“small investors” into the market. 
Sobriety was the keynote; the attrac- 
tions emphasized were moderate yields 
rather than speculative profits. 

But by year’s end, conservatism had 
been pretty well routed by a new, bull- 
ish “sky’s-the-limit” psychology. The 
small investor who had been brought 
into the market to invest, apparently 
had decided to speculate. 

Doubters of the new speculative 
trend could find more than one exam- 
ple of the fine, frenzied flush which 
has suffused the market. 

One such: the fantastic inflation of 
usually sluggish Boston and Maine 
common. Brokers woke up one day 
recently to realization that B&M was 
selling for about $5. A quick calcula- 
tion showed its worth to be about six 
bits—a figure quoted publicly by col- 
umnist William Bloeth in the N. Y. 
World Telegram & Sun. But bulletins 
from several brokerage houses—brand- 
ing the $5 price as silly indifference to 
reasonable values—failed to have any 
appreciable effect on the public’s in- 
satiable appetite for overpriced B&M. 
When one firm placed a reported 5,000 
shares on the market at 2%, the issue 
bounced back up to 5 by the end of 
the day’s trading. Those who had 
hailed the sane new era of the “con- 
servative, intelligent investor” had a 
hard time explaining that one. 

One of the sure signs of marked in- 
crease in speculative activity is high 
volume trading of shares. The facts 
are that in December, 59.8 million 














shares were traded on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange—the highest monthly volume 
since 1986. The high turnover belied 
the thesis that stockholders were wait- 
ing for modest yields. Suddenly every- 
body could quote statistics showing that 
sales of all NYSE listed stocks had in- 
creased more than $20 billion in less 
than 1% years. The way they said it, 
they apparently thought that was only 
the beginning. 

What factors enter into the strong 
current accent on common stocks? 

One obvious element is the unprece- 
dented corporate liberality in the last 
quarter of 1950. In effect, it created a 
huge reservoir of funds in the pockets 
of stockholders. 

Another factor, certainly: the ac- 
celerated flow of capital from Europe 
as war tensions there mount. Some 
of it has found its way to Latin 
America, but a sizable chunk of it is 


salted away in domestic industrial 
issues. 

Yet even at current high levels, 
prices of common stocks—measured 
against 1950 profits and dividends— 
are lower than in any previous boom 
period. Stocks on the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial list sell at only 7.4 times earn- 
ings. In 1929, that ratio was 19.1 to 
1; in 1937, 16.9 to 1; and in 1946, 15.1 
to l. 

The price versus dividend ratio is 
also unusually attractive. The ratio 
now is 12.7 to l—as against 29.1 to 1 
in 1929; 22.1 to 1 in 1987; and 28.3 
to 1 in 1946. Abnormally high gov- 
ernment expenditures, assured high lev- 
els of activity for business for several 
years ahead, and continued high com- 
modity prices serve to put prices of 
common stocks in a very favorable 
light. 

Outlook for 1951? Not quite as good 


as 50. The $8.8 billion corporate divi- 
derd of 1950 may shrink to $7.1 or 
$7.2 billion in 1951. After taxes, Dow- 
Jones industrial stocks will probably 
earn about 15 or 16% less than the 1950 
record earnings. Dividends will prob- 
ably fall 25 or 26% below 1950-—still 
very favorable returns. Widely quoted 
guesstimate of prices-to-earnings ratio 
in 1951: 9.7 to 1. Probable ratio of 
prices to dividends: 20.8 to 1. 


In spite of the speculation, legitimate 


investment prospects still remain good 
by every traditional standard. The 
speculative flush is undeniably there. 
Yet, as one Wall Streeter remarked: 

“A little speculation is not necessarily 
a bad thing—provided it doesn’t get out 
of hand. In a period of, vast remobili- 
zation, capital needs to be siphoned off 
the consumer market, and it is not un- 
healthy to have it flow into the indus- 
tries which have to do the job.” 





UNDERWRITERS 


PIPELINE BETWEEN investor and indus- 
try, the securities underwriter has chan- 
neled about $6 billion in each post-war 
year into the national economy. A siz- 
able chunk of change, yet when com- 
pared with figures of two decades ago, 
there has been no progress. The pipe- 
line has been clogged. 

- National income trebled during this 
period, but sales of securities are not 
much greater. Moreover, only 10% of 
the nation’s families own stocks, while 
four-fifths own insurance, and more 
than half have government savings 
bonds tucked away. 

The butcher, the baker, yes, even 
the candlestick maker, have widened 
their sales horizons, yet the underwriter 
continues to struggle with outmoded 
sales techniques. He seems to be- 
tongue-tied. He has hardly tried to edu- 
cate or to cultivate his potential mar- 
ket. It is still composed mainly of finan- 
cial illiterates. 

The underwriter has badly bungled 





TABLE A 
Trend of Commissions 
and Discounts 
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ending Pfd. Com. 
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his sales promotion. Instead of stressing 
his greatest sales asset—the offer of part- 
nership in industry through common 
stock ownership—he has been content 
to peddle bonds, representing debt, to 
a few large investors. Result: some of 
the best-grade stocks often sell at low 
ratios to earnings and dividends, and at 
times even below the “junk” value of 
the enterprise. 

Nobody else works on such a meager 
profit, or undertakes such risks. Range 
of commissions on 129 issues registered 
with the SEC during 1950’s third quar- 
ter ran the gamut from a measely 0.2% 
on the $12,048,840 gross proceeds of 
a Delaware Light & Power Co. bond 
issue, to a mammoth 25% on a $2,500,- 
000 common stock offering of Alberta- 
Canada Oils. The 25% commission on 
the latter is a “sport,” for the trend of 
commissions has dropped sharply in 
recent years. (See Table A). As for 
risk, only a few months ago two issues 
threw underwriters for a loss when the 
original offering price proved too steep 
for the public. 

Underwriters’ commissions depend 
upon the size of the offering, the stand- 
ing of the company, the work involved, 
and the type of offering. After a study 
of flotation costs during 1945-1947 for 
715 issues totalling $8.5 billion, the 
SEC indicates that the size of the issue 
appears to be a strong determinant of 
the size of cost. Cost decreased as the 
size increased, but at a slower rate. 
(See Table B). 

A further breakdown by type of se- 
curity reveals that bond costs run to 
$1.33 per $100 of gross proceeds, with 
commissions and discounts amounting 








to $0.84; preferred stock costs, $4.16, 
commissions and discounts running to 
$3.39; common stock, $10.03, commis- 
sions and discounts amounting to $8.83. 
For the total $8.5 billion, commissions 
and discounts to bankers absorbed 
$1.88 of every $100, “other,” $0.60. 
“Other expenses” include professional 
fees (legal, accounting, engineering, 
appraising); taxes (federal revenue and 
stamp taxes, state fees and taxes, SEC 
filing fee); printing (exchange listing, 
trustee and transfer agents, printing, 
engraving). These expenses come to 
quite a tidy sum. Illinois Power Co. 
floated a $10 million bond issue last 
year, paying out $60,000 (0.6%) in ex- 
penses, against $43,000 (0.4%) for un- 
derwriters’ compensation. 
Underwriters are coy when it comes 
to divulging their own expense. They're 
afraid of invidious comparisons between 
issues, claim that each has its peculiar 
aspects and must be judged accord- 
ingly. However, some inkling of their 
expense is given by Table C, based 
upon a recent moderate-sized common 
stock issue. Note the small amount for 
advertising. On bonds it’s even smaller. 
An important cost factor not shown is 


TABLE B ore 


Cost of Flotation per $100 


(Amount of commissions and dis- 
counts in parenthesis) 





$% to $1 million........ $15.56 
($12.17) 
$1 to $2 million........ $11.55 
($9.37) 
$10 to $20 million...... $3.19 
($2.51) 
$20 to $50 million...... $2.14 
($1.63) 
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JABLOW: unusual, colossal, profitable 











BOYSWEAR BARNUM 


ANY DAY A boy’s shirt buyer ambles 
into the showrooms of I. Jablow & Co., 
New York, he is in for a lively time. A 
breezy greeting from dapper, hyper- 
peppy Dave Jablow or his selling pard- 
ner Al Kellerman—production manager 
and chief wrangler of the Gene Autry 
franchise—ushers him into a wacky 
wonderland. 

If Dave and Al are both busy—(they 
are constantly summoned by a loud- 
speaker system to extravagantly inti- 
mate telephone conversations)—then 
make yourself at home! For the hungry, 
literally baskets of candy bars and 
chewing gum are at arm’s reach for 
midday munching. An ice cream freez- 
er, too, dispenses cones and even 
bricks of your favorite flavor. Thirsty? 
Coca-Cola is waiting in the well-stocked 
cooler; there is a foot-long opener to 
uncap it, and a shirt-shaped jacket to 





put around the bottle to catch the drip. 
If times are really tough, bottles of as- 
pirin, posted with encouraging signs, 
are scattered about the display tables. 

Before long, a fast-paced friendly 
kidding maneuvers the visitor in front 
of a camera for a portrait-taking. Al- 
though he doesn’t guess it yet, by the 
time the buyer returns to his hotel a 
box of book matches personalized with 
his likeness will have been delivered by 
special messenger. Likewise, during his 
stay he can expect a huge box of candy 
—wrapped up to resemble a wildly 
striped shirt—to arrive. Emblazoned 
across it will run the legend “Give You 
the Shirt Off Our Back” and a personal 
sentiment inscribed by Dave Jablow 
annually sends out hundreds of these 
boxes to trade acquaintances he hears 
are ill. 

In nasty weather, the welcome usu- 
ally starts even before the buyer has 
left his hotel. So he won’t get wet on 








general overhead, which in many cases 
has jumped over 200% in recent years. 
Underwriters have distinct misgiv- 
ings about their future. One source of 
gloom is the current anti-trust suit 
against the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation and 17 investment banking 
firms. Then there’s competitive bidding, 
which was thrust upon utility financing 
by the government. This step has 
helped to drive “spreads” almost down 
to the vanishing point. Only recently 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
sold a $49 million issue, priced at 
101.335, to Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
associates, who bid 100.59. Losing bids 
were 100.411 by Glore, Forgan & Co., 
and 99.10999 by First Boston Corp. 
The $365,050 spread is a starvation 
“wage” split among 85 participants. 
Effects of competitive bidding can be 
seen in Table D. Investment firms hate 
to drop this type of business, but for 



























TABLE C 


Breakdown of Underwriters’ Ex- 
penses. Gross spread $1.15 per 
$100 share. 
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13.5¢ 
Add: Management fee... 15.0¢ 
Sales compensation. 60.0¢ 
88.5¢ 

Profit (1.2% of total com- 
er 26.5¢ 
aT Et ales $1.15 





reasons of prestige and maintenance of 
trade contacts, continue to keep their 
hand in. 

Then there is the continued strong 
showing of private placements. More 
and more corporations, including util- 
ities, are placing their bonds directly 
in the hands of the ultimate investor, 
usually a life insurance company. Re- 
cent example: the sale by the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp. of $3 
million worth of bonds to the Equitable 
Life, N. Y. Life, and Penn Mutual Life. 
An additional $9.5 million will be ac- 
quired by these companies in 1951. 

This practice has mushroomed: a full 
40% of all corporate financing is now 
being done by private placement. This 
runs to a sturdy $2 billion annually. 
Underwriters grumble, but there’s not 
much they can do about it. They act 
as agents in many cases, but fees run 
considerably less than commissions for 
public offerings. 

Big reason for the trend toward di- 
rect placement is the huge increase in 
funds held by insurance companies, 
which has forced them to seek suitable 
sources of investment. Result has been 
a tremendous increase in insurance 
company security portfolios. In 1921, 
these aggregated $1.9 billion. Twenty 
years later it was $10.1 billion. Today 
it is $25 billion, all but $2 billion being 
in bonds. 

Percentage of direct placements to 
total bond financing is running around 
50%, but insurance men think it will 
level off, with perhaps a 60% top. One 
uncertainty—direct placements have not 
yet met the acid test of time, particu- 
larly during adverse economic condi- 
tions. But nobody seems worried, and 
insurance companies are, at the mo- 






ment, a major factor in corporate fi- 
nancing. 

Another source of grief for under- 
writers is the type of loan recently en- 
gineered between General Motors and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. The latter bor- 
rowed $28 million for expansion from 
the auto colossus, which received as- 
surance of 50,000 tons of steel a year. 

Underwriting should receive a stiff 
shot in the arm as the nation girds for 
its rearmament effort. Business plans to 
spend a record $22 billion in 1951, thus 
assuring a large volume of flotations. In 
the last war, the nation spent $23 bil- 
lion for war plant construction, but the 
government paid 75% of this sum. 

This money drops like manna from 
heaven, and should erase any fears the 
underwriters may have. However, it 
does present them with an opportunity 
and a challenge. Will they make good 
their oft-quoted desire to make the 
“little fellow” a partner in industry. Or 
will they continue to serve as “debt 
broker” to industry? 





TABLE D 
Comparison of cost of flotation 
between issues subject to competi- 
tive bid and those with negotiated 
contracts. 

BonpDs: 
Commis- 
sions & 
Spread Discounts 
Competitive ... $1.26 0.65¢ 
Negotiated .... 1.57 0.95 
PREFERRED STOCKS: 
Competitive ... $2.69 2.09 
Negotiated .... 3.04 2.22 
CoMMOoN STOCKS: 
Competitive $7.14 6.32 
Negotiated 10.73 10.04 
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his way to the showroom, Dave and Al 
solicitously send a raincoat to the buy- 
er’s hotel room by messenger. In winter, 
galoshes are included. 

Repeat visitors usually ask immedi- 
ately on coming into the Jablow show- 
room: “What new ones do you have?” 
Dave and Al know they don’t mean 
merchandise. What they are talking 
about is the “sayings” card Jablow 
prints up by the thousands with such 
snappy bon mots as “I Never Forget a 
Face, But In Your Case I'll Make An 
Exception.” Jablow claims these cards 
stud buyers’ desks everywhere, keep 
him in customers’ minds. 

Out-of-sight isn’t out-of-mind with 
Dave Jablow, either. Every February, 
he mails out thousands of trick valen- 
tines calculated to endear I. Jablow & 
Co. to buyers’ wives—last year’s nifty 
item contained a tiny vial of potent per- 
fume. 

When an acquaintance in the trade 
becomes a father, Dave unfailingly con- 
gratulates him with a Western Union 
message. For baby girls, it reads: 
“Sturdiboy [a Jablow brand-name] 
looses a customer; better luck next 
time!” Boy babies, though, get a jubi- 
lant “Thanks for the extra business! 
Sturdiboy can use it!” And as they grow 
older, Jablow’s card file continues to 
remember the youngsters. On their 
birthdays, boys get a special gift. This 
year, it was a parchment scroll mapping 
the whereabouts of fabulous, buried 
‘ treasure. Comic books are also sent out 
faithfully every month to customers’ 
children. 

Although the Jablow antics are not 
universally admired by his competitors, 
every one of them is the result of 
shrewd calculation designed for a pur- 
pose. During the war, shirting was hard 
to get. So Jablow sent suppliers a yard- 
long box of candy, complete with yard- 
stick. Inside, a message read: “One 
good yard deserves another.” He got 
the cloth. During one particularly slow 
season, a widely-distributed Jablow 
card quipped: “Confucius Say: Shirt 
on shelf is better off.” Most customers 
got the point, began to move more mer- 
chandise. 

Dave Jablow is convinced his exuber- 
ant showmanship makes friends, spurs 
customers to put more punch in their 
own retail campaigns. He is never so 
jubilant as when one of them swipes 
an idea of his. Often he invites them 
to, even offers to supply the props. One 
promotion piece addressed to the de- 
partment store trade, for example, is 
headlined: “Monkey Business can mean 
Extra Business for your Boys’ Depart- 
ment.” Several stores agreed that made 
sense, asked Jablow to supply the live 
monkey, which he did (at $35 apiece). 
Jablow’s comic book also appears under 
the imprint of a number of department 
stores which distribute them to local 


youngsters. Jablow will also corral into 
retailers’ stores any of several celebri- 
ties; most in demand is small-fry idol 
Gene Autry. 

The boisterous philosophy behind all 
these high-jinks is summed up in Jab- 
low’s favorite phrase: “Salesmanship is 
Showmanship”—a principle he is con- 
stantly urging on visitors as a rule to 
apply in their own enterprises. With 
endlessly fertile inventiveness—he mod- 
estly compares it with Milton Berle’s 
comic resources—Showman Jablow is 
always changing his props, dreaming 
up new ways to “personalize his rela- 
tionship” with buyers. He admits he 
never knows what he is going to get in- 
volved in next, but says it will be “at 
least unusual, probably colossal.” Prob- 
ably profitable, too! 


DOWN THE LINE 
FOR HARRY 


Dw you sHouT and dig into your jeans 
for Harry Truman in ’48? No Dixiecrat 
deviationism in your record? But plenty 
of Fair Deal fanaticism? Brother, line 
up for a cushy spot in wage and price 
control! The queue is forming now at 
your local Democratic Committeeman’s 
office. 

For the staffing of ESA—Economic 
Stabilization Agency to you bureaucrats 
—is purely political. That Amazing Man 
himself has given the all clear. So 
Democratic National Committeemen 
are currently as busy as electioneers 
passing on candidates for every job 
paying $4,000 a year or more. 

Here is how it works: the Committee 
asks Democratic senators, governors, 
state chairmen and National Commit- 
teemen for names of “suitable” candi- 
dates, screens them for Fair Deal or- 
thodoxy, then passes them on to Price 
Administrator Michael 'V. DiSalle. From 
there on, it’s clear sailing for Commit- 
tee-certified candidates. ESA approval 





MIKE DiSALLE: everybody's jake 
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to hire is automatic, and candidates are 
placed as soon as an opening appears, 

Needless to say, no Republicans need 
apply. Ruling axiom is that only party 
faithful are “qualified.” You don’t have 
to have price control experience, though 
—that’s secondary to a lot of other fac- 
tors. 

Salary? Congress hasn't gotten around 
to fixing the pay of the new officials yet, 
but meanwhile they get $50 a day—and 
$250 for a five-day week is not bad as 
a starter. 

But you had better apply early, Re- 
ports are that there are about ten appli- 
cants already for every position in the 
Agency and its branches. 

Lame Ducks have already cornered 
many of the choicest jobs. Already re- 
ported slated for havens in the agency: 
Jim Lyons, defeated for re-election to 
the N. Y. State legislature; Michael 
Howlett, Jr., defeated in the race for 
the Illinois State treasurership; Herbert 
Meighan, defeated former mayor of 
Gadsden, Alabama; Dr. O. A. Noland, 
father of a defeated Indiana congress- 
man; and Vernon Dwyer, defeated 
Democratic candidate for Congress 
from Indiana. 

Regional administrator for the Rocky 
Mountain states is George Rock, who 
qualified himself by being president 
of the Truman-Barkley club in 1948. 

A few Congressional Democrats are 
worried, though, about staffing ESA 
with party men from top to bottom. 
They fear it may backfire politically. 
By the next election, price and wage 
controls might be very unpopular, and 
if controls were to fail, they warn, the 
responsibility would be pinned directly 
on the party. They also fear the contrast 
with OPA staffing ten years ago (when 
party brands were ignored), could have 
harmful effects in the mind of the (vot- 
ing) public. 


CYANAMID’S GAUGLER 


DuRING THE EVENING, in his modest 
Larchmont apartment, Raymond C. 
Gaugler, 58, likes to relax by fingering 
a golf club or studying the history of 
American Cyanamid. But Gaugler, who 
in January succeeded the late William 
B. Bell as Cyanamid president, finds 
spare time at a premium these days. 
As director of 42 A.C. plants and 
three research centers worth 5 
million, Gaugler has a tough assign- 
ment following the footsteps of Bell— 
who boosted Cyanamid from a small 
producer of fertilizers, mining cheml- 
cals, and insecticides to the fourth larg- 
est chemical concern in the nation, 
manufacturing five thousand products 
used by over two hundred industries. 
But genial Gaugler likes challenges- 
especially stiff ones. Born in Pitts- 
burgh, August 8, 1892, he spent much 
of his youth at odd jobs while breezing 
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GAUGLER: no Horatio Alger publicity 





through the city’s parochial schools. 
In 1907, he attended the “Commercial 
Department” of Duquesne (the school 
was known then as Pittsburgh College 
of the Holy Ghost; the name was 
changed to Duquesne in 1911 when a 
University charter was granted). Hav- 
ing no time for extra-curricular activi- 
ties, he was on the honor roll for two 
of the three terms of the 1907 school 
year, 

With more than $10 million spent 
yearly on research, Gaugler notes, “This 
eatire chain of industrial development 
aid expansion—from test tube to pilot 
plant to production to sales—can best 
be summed up in the story of Cyana- 
mid’s original product: calcium cyana- 
mide.” When A.C. was founded in 
1907, this compound was used only as 
a source of nitrogen fertilizer. Today 
its the chemical parent of melamine 
resins, acrylonitrile, sulfa drugs, fumi- 
gants, explosives. 

Bulk of A.C.’s dollar volume is de- 
ved from sales of pharmaceutical and 
biological products, industrial chemi- 
als, dyestuffs and intermediates, and 
synthetic resins and plastics. In addi- 
ton, A.C. recently made a contract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission for 
operation of a chemical processing plant 
being built at the Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion in southeastern Idaho. Gaugler 

lieves the future success of American 
Cyanamid lies in the A.C. research 
centers at Bound Brook, N. J., Pearl 
River, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. He 
wants them to turn up with more plums 
like the recent discovery of aureomycin. 

It is through such high-powered re- 
‘arch that Gaugler hopes to boost net 
les (1950: $322,338,188; 1949: 
237,730,655 ) and net earnings (1950: 
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$33,789,401; in 1949: $16,149,518. 
Married since 1914, the only things 
he will boast about are his wife and 
four married daughters, completely 
shuns all talk about his spectacular 
rise. Though an outstanding example 
of the American poor-boy-to-industrial- 
leader tradition, he refuses to play up 
his self-made career, has prohibited 
A.C.’s publicity office from releasing 
anything but bare biographical data. 


BANKERS’ PITCH 


ONCE A DEAR old lady expressed sur- 
prise on learning that her favorite bank 
teller had a real, live family. She was 
“just positive that he and the other 
bank men were put in the vault at night 
with the cash.” The dear old lady may 
be fiction, but it is fact that bankers 
have been considered not quite human 
in the past. 

In 1951, U.S. banks will spend $43 
million on advertising themselves—a 
good portion to show potential cus- 
tomers that a warm heart beats behind 
the marble pillars. 

Window displays—ranging from live 
baby chicks to “what bankers do after 
bankers’ hours” (hobbies)—often lure 
skeptical citizens to the warm out- 
stretched hand and friendly smile now 
standard among the vault keepers. The 
Home Savings Bank of Boston, a spe- 
cialist in window displays, uses a give- 
away to entice the viewer through the 





front door. With a home finance dis- 
play it offered a number of booklets on 
home building and remodelling; with a 
Sea Scouts window, a booklet on knot 
tieing; with an exhibit commemorating 
Boston Navy Yard’s 150th anniversary, 
a chart of Old Ironsides. One of Home 
Savings’ snappiest displays was a mon- 
key hanging from a cocoanut tree. A 
small, hand-lettered sign read: “Money 
grows on trees on Mulatas Island... . 
If you are a little short just pluck a 
cocoanut .. . it’s legal tender on Mu- 
latas.” Another sign reminded that 
money doesn’t actually grow on trees 
but that it does grow in a savings ac- 
count. Parker O. Bullard, producer of 
Home Savings’ “eye-Q” exhibits, sums 
up Boston’s reaction to his windows: 
“No mad bargain basement rush, but 
hundreds of prospective customers have 
come in through the front door who 
wouldn’t have done so otherwise.” 
Bank lobby displays are even more 
ambitious than the window exhibits. 
Painting exhibitions, both amateur and 
professional, are decorating otherwise 
naked lobbies from Maine to California. 
Next in popularity are photographs fol- 
lowed by handicrafts. The First Na- 
tional Bank in Gettysburg, Pa., recently 
held a huge exhibit of products “grown 
and manufactured locally.” Spotlighted 
were four prosperous exhibitors whose 
success in Gettysburg was due pri- 
marily to the 94-year-old bank. 
Ranking high on the lobby list are 
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GOLDFISH BOWL instead of teller makes change in People’s Bank of Bethlehem. 
Cashier Hoffman keeps his eye on the bowl 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Tue National Association of Manu- 
facturers—whose sound and sober 
studies of the human side of indus- 
trial relations are often obscured by 
its gaseous outbursts on politics and 
economics—has flowered forth with 
a piece of research that merits a nod 
from every practitioner in the busi- 
ness of running a business. Out of 
years of field work by its own staff, 
the NAM has compiled a “Case 
Book” on employee com- 
munications—a gold mine 
of in-the-flesh examples of 
how management has fi- 
nally found its voice. 
Edited by Phyllis Moehrle, 
it tells the techniques and 
names of companies which 
don’t practice the theme 
of “silence is golden.” 

A few years back when 
Fred Crawford, president of Thomp- 
son Products, called a meeting of his 
5,000 employees to discuss his sal- 
ary, many a managerial eyebrow 
was raised. Today, although few 
business men would go quite as far, 
Crawford’s dynamic “let’s-tell-’em” 
approach has many a follower. 

The NAM’s “Employee Communi- 
cations in Action” is chock-full of 
similar examples of employee-em- 
ployer rapport. 

In addition to the live examples— 
from which every employer can 
profitthe NAM has packaged a 
set of six guiding principles for 
employee communications. They're 
worth a lengthy quote: 

1. Oral Communications are pre- 
ferred: 

In industry, the important com- 
munications take place in face-to- 
face relationships. The best way to 
get information across has always 
been to talk directly with those who 
are to receive it. There is no substi- 
tute for the spoken word. 

2. The Supervisor is the Key 
Communicator: 

The supervisor—as the voice of 
management—is the principal chan- 
nel for improving two-way com 
munications with employees. Ale 
management will, therefore, d 
everything within its power to su 
ply him with information, recogni 
ing that he wants to know as muc 
as possible about the company—an 





Silence is not golden 
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wants to hear it directly from top 
management itself, not from sub- 
ordinates or outside sources. This is 
important. 

3. Employees Need to See Their 
Chiefs: 

Nothing is so reassuring and sat- 
isfying to employees as having a 
top management spokesman talk to 
them. It dispels the idea that cor- 
porations are non-human, ice-water 
organizations. 

4. The Goal is a Three- 
Way Flow: 

Establishing channels to 
get information from the 
top of the organization 
down to the man on the 
machine is a vital matter, 
but it is equally important 
to develop ways for it to 
flow freely up from the 
rank and file to the president. The 
employee’s desire to be heard is a 
tremendously important fact in his 
production. Good interchange of in- 
formation among individuals at the 
same level is also urgent. No plan is 
complete without this three-direc- 
tional flow. 

5. Communications is No Panacea: 

No program can be more effective 
than the men who make up the 
management group. A department 
head who has not gained the re- 
spect of his subordinates, for exam- 
ple, cannot overcome that difficulty 
by improving “communications.” His 
first task is to adjust his own rela- 
tionships. This is -Number One, if 
the program is to succeed. 

6. There is an Answer to Every 
Objection: 

Some employers say, “How can I 
talk to my employees about how 
much money we owe and other fi- 
nancial matters?” One businessman 
answers that by saying, “Well, we 
are depending upon them to help 
get it paid, so the quicker they learn 
what it is all about, the more in- 
telligently they can help.” 

Nore: You can get a copy of th 
NAM report. Just drop them a note 
on your company letterhead. Ad- 
dress: Industrial Relations Division, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, New York. Title: “Em- 
ployee Communications in Action.’ 











displays of Indian relics, early Ameri- 
can coins, orchid and other flower 
shows, dioramas, dog shows, model 
houses, and industrial exhibits: flying 
equipment, shipbuilding tools, refrig. 
erators, washing machines. Household 
appliances are tied in with time pay. 
ment plans; e.g., “We make it so easy 
to buy the things shown in this win. 
dow.” The National Bank of Com. 
merce in Memphis set up a livestock 
exhibit in its lobby, with plenty of 
barnyard straw sprinkled over the aris- 
tocratic marble. The star: prize steer 
Ashbourne Nuggett, III. And a Welling- 
ton, Kansas, bank maintains a perma- 
nent basement museum displaying 
among other miscellania—a tandem bike 
and a shrunken head from Ecuador. 

A beautiful and elaborate exhibit is 
the “Christmas Village” unveiled this 
past Christmas at the Chase National 
Bank Headquarters in New York City. 
Made by bank guards in their off hours, 
it took 22 years to build and covers 65 
square feet on the main floor. The 
“Christmas Village” is complete with 
pine forest, snowy hills, streets, church, 
town hall, railroad, pond, brook, water- 
fall, and an intricate lighting system. 

Exhibits aren’t the only way banks 
woo the masses as well as the classes. 
The soft, continuous music piped into 
the La Salle National Bank in Chicago 
creates a warm, friendly atmosphere. 
Both kids and parents had a lot of fun 
chatting with the “Talking Teddy Bear” 
which the Roosevelt Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn displayed on Theodore Roose- 
velt’s birthday last year. Between acts 
of “I Remember Mamma” the Chicago 
Terminal National Bank passed out 
folders endorsing the ideal of thrift 
which “Mamma” held up to her family. 
The folder copy began: “What Mamma 
wished for, you can have... .” 

Dozens of banks linked up with the 
Holy Year, conducting such letterwrit- 
ing competitions as “Why do you want 
to go to Rome?” Winners got free trips 
to Rome. 

The Peoples Bank of Bethlehem, 
Pa., goes to the hilt in trying to win 
new friends. The bank places a goldfish 
bow! filled with pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters on a counter, invites peo- 
ple to help themselves to change for 
buses, parking meters, stamps, etc. 
“Make your own change by fishing 
here,” reads the sign. Peoples Bank 
wants to demonstrate that a “b 
trusts its depositors as they trust the 
bank.” Maybe that is why the bowl is 
kept in full view of the bank employees. 

Occasionally, a bank tries a gimmick 
that falls flat. The First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Waynesboro, Pa., ad- 
vertised: “Today only—new $2 bills for 
$1.98.” All day, no one came near the 
window that carried this bargain. Peo- 
ple either eyed it suspiciously 
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ughed.. A half hour before closing 
time a small, plainly dressed lady pat- 
tered up to the window and with an 
apologetic smile pushed her $1.98 un- 
der the cage—the only sale of the day. 
The bank has never again tried to give 
money away. 


PASTURE WITHOUT 
(LOVER 


ReasoNING that young men of draft 
age would be hard to hang onto, a 
New York businessman inserted this 
tiny, routine advertisement in the Help 
Wanted columns of the New York 
Times: 
















MESSENGER, 40-hrs., 5 days, $34, 
steady. Prefer retired man between 
45 and 65. 












The response was anything but routine 
or tiny. Three days later, in had come 
over 250 replies. The bewildered em- 
ployer found himself face-to-face with 
abasic national problem—one which he, 
like most Americans, was aware of only 
in academic terms. 

Thirty-four dollars a week is not very 
much pay these days. But apparently 
the 264 oldsters who applied for the 
job—(among them: a minister, a former 
dothing buyer, a one-time manager of 
a European motor car company, sev- 
eal chemists, an auditor, several real 
estate agents and a score or so civil 
srvice pensioners)—wanted a job, any 
job so long as it was a chance to draw 
a pay-check and feel useful again. 

With only one opening to fill, the 
troubled employer gave the story to the 
newspapers. Said he: “I am really quite 
a busy fellow, and I hate to get stuck 
with this thing. But it’s almost terrify- 
ing. I have only one job open, and 
somebody is going to get hurt.” 

How big the hurt was, the nation, as 
well as this one businessman, has hardly 
begun to understand. The man who 
wrote: “I am well educated and am re- 
tired, with a small income which due 
to the increase in living costs, is not 
enough to make ends meet” could not 
quite be treated as just another Bureau 
of Labor statistic. Nor could another, 
who replied: “I am 68 years of age, in 
very good health, and not at all pleased 
with my retirement.” The old hurt of 
being uselessly idle had been com- 
pounded with a new sting: the sub- 
sistence-level economics of old age were 
tumbling. To the steady melting of the 
dollar’s purchasing power, pensioners 
and retired oldsters are most vulnerable. 
How many elderly people are there in 

U.S., and what is their condition? 
Ate there measurable trends affecting 
age groups? To these questions, 
answers are at hand: the US. 

has 11,500,000 persons over 65, a num- 
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THE SHIPPER’S RAILROAD WITH 


a will to please and 
the ways of doing so 





Shippers like a friendly railroad—one will- 
ing to solve special problems, offer sugges- 
tions, follow through efficiently. We of the 
Baltimore & Ohio not only offer this 
willingness, but also support it with prac- 
tical working features like these: 


SENTINEL SERVICE. A B&O “‘first” that pro- 
vides siding-to-siding dependability on car- 
load freight. Through its Automatic Records 
feature, shippers and receivers are advised of 
both schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


TIME-SAVER SERVICE. A streamline LCL serv- 
ice that offers dependable schedules, and saves 
¥, or more shipping time. 


PROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM. An educational 
activity in freight claim prevention through 
careful handling of shipments over the road, 
in the terminals and at freight houses. 


It pays to route via B&O. Ask our man! 








Baltimore & Ohio 


Constantly doing things— better! 
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ber that will double in thirty years. But 
to another equally vital question: Are 
these older people economically em- 
ployable?—no clear answer could yet be 
forthcoming. Until it was, no one would 
have anything like a full answer to the 
plight of our hard-pressed elders. 

To come up with these crucial an- 
swers, a new organization—The Foun- 
dation for Forty-Plus Living, Inc.—was 
launched last December with the finan- 
cial support of a number of industrial 
sponsors. Forty-Plus’ function: to col- 
late the experience of industrial firms 
and private foundations, make it avail- 
able through a central clearing house 
for exchange with other companies. Re- 
search projects will delve into areas 
where little or inadequate information 
is today available. The Foundation is 
careful to emphasize that its function is 
not to propagandize industry in behalf 
of the older worker, but to provide “fac- 
tual resources” for coping with his 
problem. 

According to Dr. Irving Lorge—mem- 
ber of Forty-Plus’ advisory council, and 
Director of Psychological Research at 
Columbia University’s Teachers College 
—the serious plight of our aged popula- 
tion is already widespread, and yearly 
growing more acute. Back in 1890, only 
25% of our working population was over 
45 years old. Today this group com- 
prises at least a third of our working 
population. Over the past 50 years, the 
number of persons over 65 has quad- 
rupled; by 1980, it is estimated, there 
will be more than 20 million Americans 
in this age group. Today, a male work- 
er at 60 can look forward to 15 more 
years of life. But current figures show 
that 5.4 of those years will be spent out 
of the labor force in retirement. The 
trend is towards increasingly early re- 
tirement, often mandatory. As a result, 
middle-aged workers often find it hard 
to get employment. Some companies set 
arbitrary limits upon the age of new 
employees—occasionally as low as 40. 

Says Lorge: “If these older people 
cannot be made active and productive, 
our young people will have to shoulder 
the burden of a tremendous number of 
unemployed second-class citizens. Sheer 
economics as well as sympathetic con- 
cern make some sort of solution impera- 
tive, and soon.” Even among those aged 
sixty-five and over, employment still 
constitutes the single most important 
source of income; 60% of those over 65 
who had money incomes in 1948 had 
incomes of less than $1,000. Taken to- 
gether these facts spell trouble. 

Under the pressure of manpower 
shortages, a number of companies are 
already moving to bring older workers 
back into the working force. The Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, 
for example, has put special emphasis 








ELLIS: he was appalled 


in the last six months on hiring older 
workers, with “good results” thus far. 
But geriatricians are worried about the 
permanence of this solution. Many feel 
that it is a temporary expedient at best, 
that it will boomerang in the long run 
when defense manpower needs fall off. 

Dr. Lorge cites several errors in pop- 
ular thinking about the employability 
of older workers. While it is true, he 
says, that our physiological responses 
slow down as we advance in age, hourly 
productivity shows only a minor slack- 
ening. Surveys, in fact, have shown that 
annual productivity of workers past 60 
is significantly higher than that of their 
younger fellows. One reason, Dr. Lorge 
explains, is the seriousness with which 
older people take their jobs, a fact re- 
flected in a much lower absentee rate. 
Also, many oldsters have knowledge 
and skills which it will take youngsters 
years—and considerable expense to their 
employers—to acquire. 

Another mistaken belief, according to 
Dr. Lorge, is that “you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks.” The common judg- 
ment notwithstanding, men and women 
over sixty in fact suffer little or no sig- 
nificant loss in their ability to learn new 
skills. Although speed slackens, learn- 
ing power itself seems to remain unim- 
paired. Concludes Dr. Lorge: “An adult 
at any age can learn the same kinds of 
things he was able to learn at 20.” 

Scientist that he is, Dr. Lorge be- 
lieves that facts and more facts are 
needed to cope adequately with the 
problems of old age. But on the basis 
of the facts available thus far, he is con- 
vinced that retirement at 60 or 65 is 
premature—a waste not only of the lives 
and hopes of millions of Americans, but 
of their considerable productive powers 
as well. The Foundation’s industrial 
backers apparently feel the same way. 
As one of them sadly remarks: 
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“The hardest job I have is to give 
gold watches to men who have given 
a long and useful service to this com- 
pany. The worst thing is knowing that 
after two years of wasteful idleness, 
these men will, many of them, be need- 
lessly in their graves.” Today, growing 
labor shortages may be partially helped 
by making useful the ready-and-anx- 
ious-to-work pool of retired. 















HUCKSTER HOPEFULS 


For A SIZABLE number of this Febru- 
ary’s college crop, advertising is pretty 
much what the Air Force is to the 
draftee: the Glamor Job. College deans 
and placement directors this week were 
sadly trying to warn their students 
about the facts of advertising life: too 
few jobs for too many applicants; a 
tough, competitive fight for recognition 
once the neophyte gets a toehold. But 
many of the hopeful this year—as last- 
will refuse to be discouraged by statis- 
tics, will only be satisfied to go ahead 
and make their pitch to the agencies. 
A 4-A’s (American Association of 
Advertising Agencies) test gives ad- 
cubs the chance to compare their apt- 
tudes with those of 4,500 people al- 
ready in advertising work. Over 300 ad- 
vertising executives throughout the 
country have volunteered their services 
in administering and scoring the results 
of the two-day quiz. In a few weeks, 
500 candidates will be furnished with 
records of the results, can use them 
in approaching prospective employers. 
The test runs in two parts: an aptitude- 
temperament test to measure ove 
potential; quizzes on practical knowl- 
edge of particular phases of advertis- 
ing derived from college trade courses. 
Given this year for the fifth time, 
the 4-A examination was conceived and 
sparkplugged by idea-dynamo Jim Ellis, 
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Kudner Agency president, shortly after 
y-J Day. Ellis was appalled by the 
lage numbers of college graduates, 
augmented by hordes of veterans who 
had done public relations work in the 
grvices, all trying to break into ad- 
vertising—often without knowledge of 
ther own aptitudes or of what they 
faced. To give the most talented among 
them a fighting chance, he persuaded 
the 4-As to take on the testing job. 

Now calling signals for the program 
is Marschalk & Pratt’s Sydney H. Giel- 
leup. Giellerup’s committee is cur- 
rently tabbing returns from former 
testee surveys. Of the 226 who replied 
to the poll in 1948, 79 rated “excellent” 
in the exams; 46% of these moved into 
advertising jobs. Of the 100-odd who 
were rated “good,” 31% got into agen- 
cies or advertising departments. 


JERSEY BOUNCE 


QuaLiry AND quantity of future rub- 
ber supplies from the Far East will, in 
a large part, be determined by a rub- 
ber plantation in New Jersey. In Para- 
mus, 15 miles from Manhattan, U.S. 
Rubber Co. has planted a thousand 
young Hevea (rubber) trees in 92-95 
degree green houses. Object: scientific 
data to help produce better trees on 
the United States’ 100,000 planta- 


RUBBER FEEDING: 
the water is distilled 
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tion acres in Malaya and Sumatra. 

Dr. John McGavack, director of the 
New Jersey experimental station, notes 
four aims to the rubber tests: “to start 
trees bearing earlier, to produce a big- 
ger yield, to insure longer tree life, and 
to have less deaths from disease and 
other causes.” 

Started in 1939, the experiments also 
include work on agricultural chemicals, 
fertilizers, and breeding. Most of the 
soils the test trees are planted in were 
shipped from the Far East. Research 
into other rubber producing trees like 
Cryptostegia, Guayule, and Koksaghyz 
is also carried on. But, according to 
McGavack, “The Hevea tree not only 
yields a better grade of latex (liquid 
rubber), but also gives a better quan- 
tity of it; moreover, it is easier to har- 
vest rubber from the Hevea tree than 
from other plants.” 

Though once eyed with great ex- 
pectancy, non-Hevea rubber trees are 
now deemed too costly, too delicate for 
mass production. As a rule, to get rub- 
ber from them, these trees have to be 
crushed and squeezed like sponges. 
Hevea, on the other hand, can be 
tapped daily without injuring the tree— 
correct operation permits bark and fluid 
to renew themselves. Nor has any limit 
of life been establi: ued for Hevea—one 
tree planted in Malaya in 1888 is still 
producing 75 pounds of rubber a year. 
Furthermore, Hevea latex is 90% rubber 
while most of the others yield little 
more than 40%. 

U.S. Rubber has great hopes for the 
testing station. Already its experiments 
have substantially increased both the 
quantity and quality of yields. In Ma- 
laya, for example, U.S. Rubber has 
raised the average yield from :400 to 
950 pounds per acre. In other special 
areas, production has reached 2,000 


* pounds an acre. 


COAL CLEANER 


One of the last things that people 
consider clean is coal, especially after 
they have just shoveled some of it into 
the furnace on a wintry morning. But 
concerns like the Inland Steel Co. con- 
struct entire plants just for the purpose 
of washing the chunky black stuff. 

Inland recently opened a new coal 
preparation plant near its remaining 
Price, Kentucky, mines, that will chisel 
more than a dollar off the cost per ton 
of producing pig iron. Because the 
cleaned coal will contain an appreciably 
lower percentage of ash (from 3.5 to 
7%), slag volume produced in the blast 
furnace will be reduced about 10%. 
Such a decrease in slag is accompanied 
by a 4% reduction in coke consumption 
per ton of iron and a 4% increase in 
iron production—all of which spells 
more profits and lower consumer costs. 
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As a result of the coal sudser treat- 
ment, freight costs will also be scrubbed 
down. Without the bulky ash content 
in the washed coal, fewer railroad cars 
will be required to transport the same 
amount of carbon to the steel mills— 
and since more than 3 million tons of 
coal are shipped each year, the savings 
will be considerable. 

Since ash increases the amount of 
slag produced, blast furnaces will re- 
quire less heat to melt the slag and less 
limestone to neutralize it. Inland execu- 
tives gleefully expect a 10% drop in the 
slag volume and a proportionate dip 
in costs. Designed and built by Link- 
Belt Co., the new plant has a capacity 
of 750 tons of coal an hour, features 
mechanical as well as water cleaners. 

Moreover, the coal-washer enables 
Inland to engage in “total seam” mining 
in its Eastern Kentucky fields. By ex- 
tracting coal in fault areas which could 
not previously be mined at favorable 
costs because of its high impurity con- 
tent, Inland not only is increasing ton- 
per-man coal production, but is recov- 
ering a larger percentage of the total 
coal deposit before withdrawing from 
the area. In this year of mobilization, 
such increased pig iron production and 
the conservation of scarce coking re- 
serves should make many a steel man 
happy. 


COAL CLEANER: 
the rock is hand-picked 


Forbes 




















ARE YOU SAYING 
“| CAN'T AFFORD 
TO RETIRE”? 


You can retire 
young enough to enjoy it 
—if you know where it costs less 
to live and where you can earn an 
extra income from a part-time job 
or small business. 


One of the best things about Where te Retire on a 
Small income is that it selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. 8. 

territories only those places where living costs are less. 
the surroundings are pleasant, and you to your 
income through a part-time or seasonal job or from a 
small business. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where you can go fishing, bunting, boating, and swim- 
ming practically from your front door; 

—where living costs, rents, and real 
(even where you can buy a farm for only 


g 
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Where to retire on a small income 
in Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 


The book covers cities, towns, and 





Frequently they faii—there . 


only $1. be 
popular books,”’ says Pathfinder Magazine. 
No matter what you are doing today, prepare 
retire while still young enough to enjoy it. Simply 
tear out ad, print name & and mail with check, 


i 
» 


5 y sat: 
So write today to Harian Publications, 125 First Avenue, 











Compact and Practical Guide.” — KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “. . . p ts a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourcef rson .. 


MAGAZINE: “. . . Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay .. .” 


STRAVON PUB 1703, 113 West 
57th St., ove T. Hetune privilege. 











liodend NEW IT’S AMAZING-—-——, 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! 
Deletape’} 


Pe: toiermetios write teday to— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 























TWO of every three readers have ad- 
vised friends to subscribe to 





Magazine of Business 


NEW IDEAS 





Portable Tub 


A new folding, 26-pound boat, pic- 
tured below, can easily be packed in 
the car, on your back, and be made 
ready for launching in one minute. 
When packed in an adjustable carrier, 
boat measures 38 inches high, 20 inches 
across; fully opened, it is 6 x 4 feet. 
Featuring aluminum alloy, salt-water 





resistant frames and tough plastic 
coated planking, boat sports oar-locks 
and a folding chair—with all parts guar- 
anteed for long wear. Small size and 
high maneuverability of the dingy 
should attract duck shooters, as well as 
anglers, who work in shallow or 
swampy water. (Porta Co., Box 18, 
Boston 1, Mass.) 


Degenerated Current 


A new electric plug, called the “No- 
Shok Safety Duplex Receptacle” and 
designed to save lives and property, 
features a plastic built-in cap, which 
automatically closes the outlet when it 
is not in use. This safety cap eliminates 
the danger of little children inserting 
wires or their fingers into sockets and 
receiving burns or a severe shock. Ad- 
ditional advantage: cover also helps to 
keep the connections clean and in good 
working order. Claims by the manufac- 
turer that the cap is virtually foolproof 
when installed should attract parents 
who are forever pulling their electri- 
fied children away from the sockets. 
(The Bell Electric Co., 1844-50 W. 
2Qist St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Rubber Vitalizer 


The performance life of all rubber 
parts and surfaces which have hard- 
ened, cracked, or become inelastic with 
age may be prolonged by a new plas- 
ticizer cloth or brush application. 
Called “Rub-R-Vive,” the non-flam- 
mable, non-volatile, liquid plasticizer 
imparts the feel, grip, resilience and 
performance of new rubber to the old 
surface. Already successfully used in 
the printing industry, new treatment 
may find further use on rubber-feed 
rollers, platens, friction wheels, teletype 
rolls, gaskets, hoses, windshield wipers, 
etc. Because of the acute rubber short- 
age, vitalizer should aid rubber con- 
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servation and increase the life of 
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bouncy products. (Schwartz Chemical 
Co., Inc., 326-328 W. 70th St., New 
York 23, N.Y.) 


Rings Under Water 


A new mine detector, resembling a 
vacuum cleaner, locates buried mines 
in any kind of soil (older types are not 
effective where magnetite, or black 
earth, is prevalent) and under shallow 
water stretches. Buried mine’s presence 
is indicated to operator by two means: 
(1) a visual meter indicating its ap- 
proximate location, and (2) a distinct 
sound in the headset. Detector should 
alleviate long-standing problem of clear- 
ing mined beaches and shallow water 
areas. (General Electric Co., Elec- 
tronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y.) 

















No Dough 


A new plastic coating, applied to 
bakers’ dough-proofing trays, prevents 
hard-to-remove molds and crusts from 
sticking to the surface. Formerly, crust 
forms stuck to the trays to such an ex- 
tent that chipping or sandblasting was 
required to remove the scale. Resistant 
to both acids and alkalies, the coating 
gives a non-porous surface to trays, per- 
mits easy cleaning with a cloth to re- 
store glossy surface. (Uukem Products 
Corp., 111-119 Colgate Ave., Buffalo 
20, N. Y.) 

















Sponge Iron 
A sturdy, easy-to-use, plastic pressing 
sponge, pictured below, promises to 
take the chore out of pressing prepa- 
rations. For material dampening, the 














easy-action metal trigger is designed to 
assure even water flow from a spill- 
proof water container. Accompanied by 
a plastic tray, moulded to keep sponge 
in perfect working condition, the press- 
ing sponge, according to the manufac- 
turer, does away with “the tedious mo- 
ments you spend lifting a dripping 
sponge from the water bowl and back; 
gone is the crash of the bow! falling 
to the floor; the mop-up mess it left 
behind; the lurking danger of water 
stains which ruin precious fabrics. 
(David-Traum Co., Inc., 11 E. 26th St., 
New York 10, N.Y.) 
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A New Symbol 
for a Company 59 Years Old — 


ATF Incorporated has changed its name to Daystrom, 
Incorporated and its ticker symbol on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been changed to DYM. 


In 1892 this company was established as American 
Type Founders. It has long been the foremost supplier 
of equipment to the graphic arts industry, and during 
World War II was an important producer of precision 
parts and equipment for the Army, Navy and Air Corps. 


Five years ago the management embarked on a 
diversification program and new businesses were 
acquired in consumer industries. The soundness of this 
program is reflected in the record of recent years. 


Peacetime sales during the five-year period 1946- 
1950 inclusive (fiscal year ending March 31) aver- 
aged $33,010,000 annually. This compares with 
$7,460,000 for the five peacetime years 1937-1941. 
During the wartime period 1942-1945 sales averaged 
$32,880,000 annually, when the company was con- 
verted 95% to war production. 


The initials ATF were adopted for the parent 
company five years ago in order to benefit from the 
goodwill long associated with American Type 
Founders. This identification no longer reflects the 
true character of our diversified operations in con- 
sumer fields. 


Why “Daystrom, Incorporated” was selected 


Daystrom furniture, manufactured by one of our sub- 
sidiaries, meanwhile has become well known as a brand 
name to millions of people through national advertis- 
ing in magazines, newspapers and on the radio. The 
name “Daystrom”’ will carry weight in the introduction 
and promotion of new products in new fields. 


Daystrom, Incorporated is new in name alone. 
From Daystrom in the future — as from ATF in the 
past — will come new developments and new products 
to contribute to better living. 





Daystrom, Incorporated products, subsidiaries and facilities include: 


Letterpress, offset and gravure printing presses, 
foundry type and other equipment for the printing 
industry — American Type Founders, with plants at 
Elizabeth, N.J., Mt. Vernon and Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chromed steel, wood and plastic household furniture 
—Daystrom Furniture Corporation, with plants at 


Olean and Friendship, N.Y.; Western Division, plant 
at Fullerton, Calif. 


Plywood and lumber products—Daystrom Laminates, 
Inc., at Daystrom, N.C. 


Sound recorders and electronic devices — Daystrom 
Electric Corporation, formerly Frederick Hart & Co., 
Inc., plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


rorMERLY ATF Incorporatep 


200 Elmora Avenue 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Looking back at 1950* A... and ahead to 51 
' IN THE 


(*s<")) COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


JOSBPH 
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f : The story of 1950 in the Columbia © 
zis Gas System was one of service— 

: of providing more natural gas for 

more people. 

It was a record-breaking year... in 
number of customers served ... in gas 
= SS purchased from our Southwest sup- 
pliers... in enlargement of our facilities, 
including our underground storage. 

This coming year, we expect even 
greater usage of gas and we shall 
endeavor to provide the best possible 
service to our Customers... 

24 hours a day! 
*Full details are in the Annual Report 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 


120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
— available upon request. 
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GAS 
SYSTEM 


The Columbia Gas System 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company; COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Binghamton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, Home Gas Company, The Keystone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 
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JosBPH D. GOODMAN . 
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JAMES F. HUGHES ., 


“Physician, heal thyself.” 

The Administration vehemently exhorts all the 
rest of us to economize. 

But it has stubbornly, unconscionably, refused 
to effect the billions of savings which every author- 
ity, from the Hoover Commission down, declares 
could and should be instituted in non-military Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

The Committee for Economic Development, in 
a comprehensive, maturely-considered report, has 
joined other responsible citizens in demanding 
“drastic” governmental slashing of astronomical 
governmental spending. 

But thus far there has been nothing but official 
pussyfooting. 

It is axiomatic that Federal tax-eaters vote for 
the party in power, the party which fills the trough 
from which they feed. 

Thoroughgoing Federal pruning would neces- 
sarily mean the release of large numbers of public 
employees, whose votes might thereby be lost. 

Harry Truman is first, last and all the time a 
politician rather than a statesman. He constantly 
keeps a most vigilant eye on the ballot, on votes, 
plays politics regardless of how much his tactics 
may cost taxpayers. 

How long will the majority of citizens tolerate 
such condemnable maneuvering, now that our tax 
burdens are skyrocketing unprecedentedly? They 
will be compelled to suffer sacrifices, to cut their 
expenditures. 

Why should the Administration be permitted to 
continue to revel in unbridled extravagances, to 
maintain an army of tax-eaters admittedly far in 
excess of necessity, notwithstanding the prospective 
need for the services of every obtainable worker for 
strengthening the nation’s military might 

Because President Truman shirks is no excuse 
for Congress doing so. After all, it still retains at 
least some power over the national purse, still can 
veto proposed prodigal dissipation of the people's 
money. 

Even budgets submitted for war-waging should 
not be considered by Congress as sacrosanct, as 
beyond the slightest scrutiny by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, legislators. 





B. C. FORBES 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


Protest Federal extravagance! 






/ Finance 











The ballooning of our Federal debt to beyond a 
quarter-of-a-trillion dollars should exercise a sober- 
ing influence upon everyone. Not only so, but loom- 
ing spending exceeds anything ever faced by any 
nation in all history. 

Pay-as-you-go is a sound theory, but every ef- 
fort should be made to make it practical. One im- 
portant step towards this end would be thorough- 
going housecleaning of our hordes of superfluous 
governmental agencies, bureaucrats. 

It is high time the public become aroused, start 
bringing every possible pressure upon the custodi- 
ans of our wellbeing at Washington. 


All-Out War Doesn’t Seem Imminent 


This writer, who has all along doubted that Rus- 
sia would unleash another World War, still clings 
to that belief, despite everything. 

I have always had the feeling that Kremlin’s 
ceaseless claims that it is working for peace have 
been inspired by the realization that the Russian 
people, by and large, do not favor being subjected 
to fresh decimation. 

Internal conditions throughout Russia are none 
too comfortable, either for the populace or the 
ruling politicians. 

Reflect, also, that Russia’s military strength is 
being steadily sapped by her costly buttressing of 
Communistic China’s war-waging, war-waging 
which thus far has brought enormous loss of enemy 
life, not inconsiderable loss of enginery of war, a 
heavy drain on China’s none too opulent financial 
and economic resources. 

The recent devastating atomic bomb experiments 
in Nevada may well convince Russia that we are 
absolutely supreme in this vital field of enemy 
destruction. 


Meanwhile, the stock market, our Number One 
barometer, reveals no panickyness here. 
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FREE 

20 STOCKS 
WE 
RECOMMEND 


FREE 

2 ADVANCE 
MARKET 
LETTERS 


Whether you are a conserva- 
tive investor or a trader-spec- 
viator, let us show you how 
accurate, specific and instruc- 
tive our weekly market letter 
is. See Ticker Tape Analysis 
and Dollar-X Charts in action. 


SEND FOR FREE 2 WEEKS’ TRIAL 
PLUS 20-STOCK PORTFOLIO $ A.39 


Market Direction, w:. 


712 Federal Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 






































OVER 1,000 CHARTS 


Have you tried “THE STOCK 
PICTURE” Chart Service as an 
Investment Aid? 


This is the Service experts use. The 
Stock Picture provides you with over 
1,000 charts, all in one book! 90% of 
these charts show monthly Highs and 
Lows for 15 years, also yearly earnings, 
dividends, etc. 


This Comprehensive Chart Service will 
help you select which stocks to buy and 
sell. It covers virtually every stock 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange, 
also many Curb stocks. 


The March, 1951, edition will be ready 
for mailing about March 8th. So, DON’T 
DELAY. Send today for a single copy at 
sr. ol a whole year’s service for only 

, to: 


M. C. HORSEY & CO. 


49 Wall Street, New York 5 
(For Sample Page, Write to Dep’t “F’’) 














SAMPLES 


Will you invest $1 to inspect new de- 
velopment in successful stock timing P 
For this explanatory TIMING FAC- 
TOR folder plus free samples of 
complete service, send $1 to cover 
handling costs to Dept. F. 


ANALYST INSTITUTE 


126 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some attractive stocks 


IN THE SPRING of 1948, I recommended 
the common stock of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railroad, which was then in the 
50s. Subsequently, the general market 
declined, and this stock receded to 


around 40, where it remained for a 


considerable time. I had been attracted 
to it because earnings had been extra- 
ordinarily good since 1941; there were 
only 387,000 shares outstanding, of 
which 230,000 shares were owned by 
Missouri Pacific Railroad; its $4 divi- 
dend provided an attractive yield; and 
chiefly because the State of Texas 
seemed to have great possibilities for 
growth. At the time I recommended the 
stock, a virtual fairyland boom of great 
magnitude prevailed in Texas: Petro- 
leum, cattle, land, building, sulphur, 
wheat, cotton, alfalfa, fruit, etc. 

I had purchased about 10,000 shares 
for customers, but when the stock re- 
covered last year, to where it was 
bought, they wanted to get out—and 
switch to Southern Pacific, Ordinarily, 
Texas & Pacific is a difficult stock to sell 
in large quantities. But, this time, the 
stock I sold for customers was readily 
gobbled up, and shortly afterward, the 
price shot up to 85. It is now in the 
low 80s, and recently, an extra divi- 
dend of $1 was paid, making $5 for last 
year. 

Commonsense seems to indicate that 
nobody except persons who “knew 
something” would readily buy 10,000 
shares of this inactive stock, so I began 
to investigate it again. In a nutshell, the 
situation is this: From 1941 to 1950, 
inclusive, earnings for the common 
stock amounted to around $125 a 
share, of which $26.50 was paid in 
dividends, leaving abovt $100 a share 
ploughed back into the property, one 
way or another. During that period, 
funded debt was reduced about 20%, 
and annual interest charges were re- 
duced about 30%. Meanwhile, net work- 
ing capital increased $9,000,000. Earn- 
ings for 1950 were recently reported 
exceeding $18 a share. 

It is my belief that interests on the 
“inside” have been buying the stock; 
that ultimately some deal will be 
worked out with Missouri Pacific, 
whereby the stock might be worth at 
least $125 a share. 

Hence, I call special attention of 
readers to this stock. I believe an ex- 
cellent opportunity is presented to make 
a generous per cent profit. Certainly, a 
stock which showed average earnings 
of $12.50 per share during the last 10 
years, with excellent growth possibili- 
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ties, seems worth considerably more 
than $81, the present price. The small 
amount of shares now outstanding 
makes the stock sensitive to either buy- 
ing or selling orders. Purchases on all 
setbacks are recommended. 

Continental Baking Co. is the largest 
in the bread and baking industry. Ear- 
ings in recent years have been excel- 
lent; around $3.50 last year; $3.86, 
$5.84, $3.87, and $5.69 in the preced- 
ing years. The stock now pays $1.60 
dividend, and on its present price, 
around $19, the yield is 8%. The stock 
has done little for a long time; seems 
to be under accumulation, and I would 
not be surprised if it advanced to the 
high 20s. An attractive low-priced stock. 

Another attractive stock in the low- 
priced field is American Locomotive, 
now around $22, compared with a 1946 
high of 44%. It is one of the largest 
manufacturers of Diesel-electric loco- 
motives; also manufactures other rail- 
way equipment. Has received substan- 
tial orders for armaments. Financial 
condition is excellent. Dividend last 
year, $1.50. For readers desiring a stock 
which is still selling at depressed levels, 
American Locomotive is good with pos- 
sibilities of a big profit. 

For those seeking a quality stock, 
selling at a reasonable price, with good 
chances for appreciation, I call atten- 
tion to Otis Elevator, frequently rec- 
ommended here. Now around $36. 
Dividend last year, $2.75. This com- 
pany, a leader in its field, is strong 
financially. A year ago current assets 
were $53 million, compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of but $9 million. During 
each of the last three years, earnings 
have exceeded $5 a share. Maintenance 
and replacement work tend to keep rev- 
enues stable, and I believe one can de- 
pend upon a dividend of not less than 
$2 in coming years, or slightly more. 
At present price, the yield should aver- 
age not less than 6%. The stock has a 
good chance to advance to around $50. 

Many professional people, such as 
doctors, as well as elderly people, have 
often written me and asked what st 
they should buy for steady income, 
without the need for constant watch- 
ing. My advice is this: Invest an equal 
amount of money once a year on a S& 
lected date in one of the leading 
vestment funds, such as Wellington 
Fund and Massachusetts Investors 
Trust. 

Advance release by air mail of this regula 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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points in the Dow Jones Industrials. 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, 
you should investigate our Sensitive Index. Since its 
publication in January, 1946, its record of accuracy 
has exceeded our highest expectations. Although we 
missed some of its valuable signals in the past, the 
accuracy of our interpretation has increased with 
greater experience. 


BOTTOMS 


BULLETIN No. 918—Feb. 26, 1948 (D. J. Ind. 167.56): 
“Complete all buying on reactions.” 


BULLETIN No. 984—June 10, 1949 (D. J. Ind. 165.73): 
“In the midst of pessimism and indecision even in 
apparently informed circles, the S. I. shows that 
we are at bottom levels. . . . If prices decline on 
Monday, expect them to find resistance.” And in 


BULLETIN No. 988—July 8, 1949 (D. J. Ind. 171.01): 
In code: “MISS AGORA is destined for the bright 
city of ANODE. Hold all stocks.” 


If you have never tried this service before, 
send $5.00 for a two-month trial subscrip- 
tion. Send for it NOW and take advantage 
of the present signal! Remember this is a 
special offer. And we mean SPECIAL. It 
is VOID AFTER MARCH 31, 1951. All 
orders received postmarked after midnight 
March 31, 1951, will be returned. After 
that date only annual subscriptons at $80.00 
per year will be accepted. 


With your trial subscription you will also 
receive our booklet explaining the action 
of the Sensitive Index; also, if available, 
photostatic copies of our bulletins at 
previous critical periods. 
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A SIGNAL 


OF IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IS NOW DEVELOPING IN OUR 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


S E M | “ M AJ 0 S S i G NAL— At this writing, February 8, 1951, this signal 


is not yet completed, and our estimation of the size of the movement expected may be prema- 
ture, but it has all the earmarks of being of semi-major importance, comprising from 50 to 75 






A SPECIAL OFFER THAT /S SPECIAL... 
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ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


The data of the Sensitive Index, published weekly in 
our bulletins, is factual, based upon market action. 
It is not touched by emotions, judgment or guesswork. 
It remains unswerving in the face of bullish en- 
thusiasm or fear of dire events. At times in the midst 
of powerful opposing forces, we find it THE ONLY 
STUDY that points to the true direction of the market. 


F xX AM | N £ TH E RE cH) RD: The excerpts below show the accuracy of 


the Sensitive Index at important junctures in the market. 


TOPS 


BULLETIN No. 904—November 21, 1947 (D. J. Ind. 
182.61): “This is a market in which to sell on strength 
even as it was to buy on weakness.” 


BULLETIN No. 934—June 18, 1948 (D. J. Ind. 191.66): 
“Strong Selling Signal given.” 


BULLETIN No. 935—July 2, 1948 (D. J. Ind. 190.06): 
“The downward trend is disclosed more positively 
now.” 


Yes, send me 2 months of your Bulletin Service and special offer 
material. Enclosed find $5.00. (Air Mail 30¢ extra.) 


See as we eee ee 6 a ewes 


(Please Print) 
This Offer Is Void After March 31, 1951 
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i STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-22 fl 


30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Would You Like 
Help with Your 


Investments ? 


From someone that you could always turn 
to for current facts on nearly any stock? 












Someone for instance, that would gladly 
appraise your holdings whenever you 
asked . . . do everything possible to pass 
unbiased judgmest on the securities you 
own .. . point out the possibilities of 
profitable exchanges ... or plan an entire 
program sensibly suited to your needs, 
your funds, your situation? 














If you would like that kind of help with 
your investments, we think you can find it 
at Merrill Lynch. And whether you’re a 
customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, 
have a lot or a little that you want to in- 
vest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 


Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 
eee Or write— 


Department SD-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Only 
5 : Includes Graphs, Charts — Also 
CURRENT ANALYSIS OF 
440 STOCKS and 43 GROUPS 
All for $1.00. Mail Today. Dept. F3. 


ee RESEARSN | COMPANY 
Mihran B Barbara, Calif. 


MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $100,000 goal, using $30 monthly. 
(Ahead of Plan 2/3/51.) STOP losing money on 
emotional speculation. START your FUTURE, To- 
day, NOW. SPECIAL OFFER: latest complete 
Menthly Advice Plan, step by step Record of 1950 
Actien, Stocks When in Use and Plot of Analytical 
Findings since origin in 1947.......... Enclose $2. 


OR, send $18 for above and 12 months of advice. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





Interest rates and stock prices 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN and Secretary Sny- 
der want the Federal Reserve to con- 
tinue to support the 24% long-term 
interest rate structure which the 
Treasury and the Reserve maintained 
so successfully during World War II. 
The Federal bought $21 billion of 
Government securities in four years to 
provide the commercial banks with 
sufficient reserves to insure mainte- 
nance of the 24% rate. 

During the last year Federal Reserve 
policies have contributed to a decline 
of $5.2 billion in the total investment 
holdings of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks. In the final week of January 
these banks showed a decline of 
$907,000,000 in investments as they 
were forced to provide for the increase 
in reserve requirements previously 
demanded by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. In the same week, however, 
the Federal Reserve Banks added 
$940,000,000 to their holdings of U. S. 
Government Securities. 

Since May 24, 1950, the Reserve 
Banks have increased their Govern- 
ment holdings from $17,290,000,000 to 
$21,640,000,000, a total of $4,350,- 
000,000 in a little more than eight 
months. Nothing like this ever hap- 
pened in the course of previous Federal 
Reserve campaigns against credit in- 
flation. 

It may well be that in the present 
situation, with the Reserve forced to 
maintain the long-term interest rate at 
2%%, it may not get its market as it 
always has in the past. And if people 
interested in common stocks begin to 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


realize that in a 24% long-term money 
market, equities at present prices are 
really low, the stock market might ex- 
ploit the New Era glamour of the bond 
market. 

This should not be too difficult in 
view of the fact that during the last 18 
months there have been indications 
that bonds have been losing some of 
their New Era popularity while stocks 
have been losing some of the unpopu- 
larity that has kept them subnormally 
priced for a number of years. Wide- 
spread publicity has been given to the 
fact that the dividend yield on many 
good common stocks in recent years has 
been two to three times greater than 
the yield on high-grade bonds. How- 
ever, little attention has been paid to 
the lesson of past history that reveals 
an extremely close relationship between 
the trend of long-term money rates and 
the trend of stock prices. 

General Leonard Ayres made a study 
of this relationship from 1900 to 1926 
and concluded that “the trend of long- 
term money rates, as reflected by bond 
prices, is the most potent single influ- 
ence to determine the direction of 
sustained movements of stock prices.” 
In view of this, General Ayres decided 
that the level and trend of bond prices 
provided a logical normal for stock 
prices. 

He then proceeded to compute how 
far above or below normal stock prices 
were each month from 1900 to 1926. 
During this period the maximum devia- 
tions from normal were 22% above to 
25% below. The major portion of the 
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time stocks held within a range of 15% 
on either side of normal. At the end of 
1926 stock prices were only about 5% 
above normal. 

In August of 1927, however, the 
Federal Reserve made the disastrous 
mistake of reducing the rediscount rate 

















needs of technology. Concludes with de- 
scription of such research accomplishments 
as synthesizing new chemicals from coal- 
tar derivatives. (4 pages). 


933. Decision on DesaTe: A 14-page 
dynamic address by movie actor and radio 
commentator Robert Montgomery before 
the Advertising Women of New York, Inc. 
Warns that debates over foreign policy 
must be replaced by action in the form 
of a “Freeman’s Manifesto” to thwart 
Communism. 


934. THe FUNDAMENTALS OF Fire Ex- 
TINGUISHMENT: This illustrated pamphlet 
describes the various types of fires, the 








200 SELECTED STOCKS 


Rising faster than the Dow-Jones Industrials, 
including rearmament 
and inflation hedges, 
under constant supervision. 
Unbelievably low priced weekly guide at 
only $24 per year. 
Send only $I—TRIAL OFFER—for 4 Weeks 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 








characteristics of flammable liquids, flash 
points, and explosive ranges. Through such 
descriptive material, it outlines best ex- 
tinguishment methods. 


935. Resprratory Diseases: After list- 
ing the favorable and unfavorable condi- 
tions for germ growth, this 8-page illus- 
trated booklet breaks down the symptoms 
of and treatment for colds, ear infections, 
sinusitis, tonsillitis, influenza, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. 
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STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 
that have never shown a loss 


UT of all che stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, 
in a new Report, has selected 124 stocks of companies that have 
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never shown a loss in 25 to 114 years of operation. Such a record reflects 
exceptional management and financial strength. This select group of 
BLUE RIBBON stocks range in price from $10 up. All pay dividends. 
Five have paid without a break for 69 years. Stocks of special interest 
in this Report include: 


9 Stocks still selling 40% below 1946 highs 
30 Liberal-Income Stocks, yielding 7% to 10% 
20 Growth Stocks with good profit potentials 
26 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 years 


You will find this one of the most valuable studies ever prepared by 
an advisory service. It will help you select quality investments for 
inflation-hedge protection— for increased income and appreciation. 
For a copy of this exclusive Report, accept this Introductory Offer: 


Yours with Months Trial Sewice 
This 124-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





What about later in the year? 


STOcKs ARE not as cheap as they were; 
but, on the basis of earnings, assets and 
dividend probabilities, they still are 
reasonably appraised in relation to com- 
peting forms of investment. There are 
not so many undebatable bargains; but 
it is not necessary to improvise in order 
to “justify” prices for most equities. 
Because corporate ownership in 
American industry has been so inade- 
quately appraised in the stock market 
for so many years, it is a bit difficult to 
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We tabulate the price-change-volume 
action of ALL round-lot issues traded 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Those who know the market's 
undertone condition have the ad- 
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Covering Present Situation 
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if not satisfied. 
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become accustomed to the fact that in- 
vestors are beginning to appreciate the 
fundamental merit of shares. Stocks 
“look” higher than they really are. 

Too many people still cling to the 
untenable thesis that all stocks are tem- 
porary investments, and that one there- 
fore should move in and out of a com- 
mon stocks position frequently. Too few 
investors reap the benefits of long-term 
commitments—more than formerly, but 
still not enough. 

I have been writing about stocks 
since 1919. Looking back, there have 
been (thus far) only 3% times in the 
past 32 years when it has been sound 
policy “to sell everything” and go into 
cash: (1) the summer of 1919, (2) the 
summer of 1929, (3) early in 1937, and 
(4) the “half” time in the late spring 
and summer of 1946, when it was 
proved right to sell all one’s speculative 
issues but not too wise to sell the qual- 
ity shares. 

I don’t think we are near another 
time when it will pay to go into cash. 

Indeed, I suspect that before another 
one of these “selling times” arrives in- 
vestors will witness an era of fairly ex- 
treme overvaluation. By overvaluation, 
I mean a condition in which stock 
yields (based on price) might be al- 
most as low as bond yields. Stocks will 
have to go much higher for this to 
happen. 

My previously-outlined 1951 “objec- 
tives” of 300 in the DJ Industrials and 
100 in the DJ Rails will have to be 
considerably exceeded. 

That does not mean that I approach 
the matter of buying more stocks now 
with the same eclat and elan that I ap- 
proached it a year ago or even three 
months ago. I think it behooves the 
prudent man progressively to be more 
cautious in his selections as prices ad- 
vance. 

Furthermore, I assume that there will 
be setbacks from time to time—some 
of them pretty nervewracking. The 
course of inflation, to borrow one of my 
former cliches, is a zig-zag course—and 
I'd rather buy on the zags than on the 
zigs. Some time this year there will be 
zags—and they will be real sags. 

Just as a matter of opinion (and 
opinions are fallible), I do not think 
there will be much of a sag in the near 
future. 

I am much more inclined to look for 
rising prices over the near-term than 
for falling prices. 

These “corrections” just don’t come 
when so many people are expecting 
them. They are more likely to come 
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“as a thief in the night” when everyone 
is bullish. 

The supply-and-demand factor in the 
market is much more important than 
all this heavy reasoning about business 
trends, earnings, political environment, 
news and all that. Right now the de- 
mand for existing stocks (that someone 
already owns) is strong; and the supply 
of newly-created issues (new issues) is 
scant. 

Watch this new issue market for a 
tip-off on a major correction. The main 
cause of the 1946 decline, you may re- 
call, was “undigested” new issues. Thus 
far the market’s digestion is perfect, 
partly because it has had little to di- 
gest. 

If you want to take a critical look 
at the business environment, it does 
contain some unpleasant potentialities— 
some things that may rise to plague us 
later in the year. The country is pro- 
ducing more than it is consuming; and 
the Government soon may be accumu- 
lating war supplies and equipment at a 
rate too fast for a “defense” economy 
which, after all, may not become a 
“war” economy. 

Make no mistake about it, John Q. 
Public, like Uncle Sam, has been buy- 
ing ahead—getting ready for something 
that may not happen. 

We could have an “inventory” re- 
cession later this year, and if the Com- 
munists don’t invade Yugoslavia this 
summer there is a probability of de- 
fense industry cutbacks. If all this 
should happen about the time the In- 
dustrials get to 300 or a little better, 
there could be an unpleasant little 
“spill” in stocks. It probably would not 
be the beginning of a bear market, but 
it might be a deep intermediate “cor- 
rection.” This paragraph is not predict- 
ing anything. It is merely outlining 
something to keep in the back of one’s 
head this spring or early summer if 
“the South wind blows softly” and the 
skies seem cloudless. 

I can hear readers say: “Less philos- 
ophy, and more suggestions.” Well, I 
have a few; but they do not have the 
same “steam” and urgency back of them 
they had earlier. 

Champion Paper & Fibre (around 
57) looks as if it could show $8 to 
$8.50 a share (after EPT for three 
quarters) for the year to end March 
31. The $3 dividend rate looks secure 
and might be moderately increased or 
supplemented by an extra. The stock 
is about as good an equity as is avail- 
able in the paper field; and there prob- 
ably has been less buying ahead in pa 
per than in any other major industrial 
product. It represents a “growth” com- 
pany and a management second to 
none. It looks cheaper than most “qual- 
ity” stocks. 

Hytron Radio ¢ Electronics (over- 
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the-counter at around 8%) seems to 
have more merit than most low-priced 

ative issues. It pays 10 cents 
quarterly and earned around $1.75 a 
share last year. It is a very large elec- 
tronic and television tube manufacturer, 
and sales recently have been reported 
as running at double the rate of this 
time a year ago. Last year’s sales were 
$41% million, so this is no small-fry 
company. In addition to tubes, Hytron 
makes the Air King line of television 
sets, and special sets for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. The stock is unseasoned, 
but the management has a good reputa- 
tion with the television makers to whom 
it supplies tubes. If we do get into war, 
the demand for electronic tubes will be 
difficult to supply. Under the new EPT 
law, Hytron qualifies as a “growth” 
company and thus is entitled to a de- 
gree of tax shelter. The “shelter” may 
“leak” a little,. but it is better than 
nothing. 

One of my most respected rail an- 
alyst friends contends that New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis common stock 
possesses more leverage than almost 
any rail issue; it probably will go on a 
regular dividend basis now that the 
preferred dividend arrearage has been 
paid off in full in cash. Earnings on 
the old stock (about to be split 5-for- 
1), in 1950 were $55.88 a share. 


Every once in a while I “break out” 
about life insurance shares. Life insur- 
ance companies pay very small divi- 
dends, and their accounting is difficult 
for even the best trained analysts to 
understand; but their earnings are very 
big and they own only prime invest- 
ment assets worth (in most cases) a 
great deal more than the price of their 
own stock would indicate. Some of the 
shrewdest and most successful invest- 
ors I know own life insurance shares 
and still are buying them. My readers 
who bought Lincoln National Life 
about a year ago have more than a 50% 
profit. Investors who have owned Con- 
necticut General Life over a period of 
years have done as well as if they had 
owned International Business Machines, 
and that is saying a lot. 

I think one of the most attractive in- 
surance issues at the moment (it is not 
all life insurance) is Travelers, which 
sells over-the-counter at $555 a share. 
It pays only $14 a share, but earnings 
probably (if properly worked out) are 
not far from the $80 to $100 a share 
range. It might be split up. You can 
buy as few shares as you wish, so the 
high price is no obstacle to a commit- 
ment by a small investor. I would like 


to make this suggestion enthusiastic 
and urgent. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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146 FORTUNE-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN “OVER-THE-COUNTER” STOCKS! 


NEW FORBES MANUAL— ONLY ONE 
OF ITS KIND—SELECTS 146 BEST 
SITUATED STOCKS OUT OF 50,000! 


$1000 Invested in 1942 in One of These 
“Over-the-Counter” Stocks Is Worth $72,000 
today—Others: $25,000; $23,000; $12,000! 







in Wall Street have been 

made in “over-the-counter” 
stocks. This is readily under- 
stood when you consider that 
90% of the big name companies 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
began their careers as ‘“‘over-the- 
counter”’ stocks. 





















































S OME OF the greatest fortunes 


SAVE 
335% 
or A Short Time 
ONLY 


More and more investors are 
looking into the ‘over - the - 
counter” market as public inter- 
est and big institutional buyers 
drive “big board’? stocks out of buying range. 


They are discovering that the “over-the-counter” market 
offers: 


1. A “seasoning ground’? for many new low-priced 
securities—the young, smaller companies in unique posi- 
tions to expand. 


2. An opportunity to “get in on the ground floor” of 
many of the nation’s growing new inventions, new 
Processes, new products. 


3. Opportunities to buy into strongly situated com- 
oe with excellent management, finance and dividend 
records. 


Yes, the over-the-counter market offers you the unique 
opportunity to get in on the “ground floor” when a 
company is being launched or is seekng capital. 


You'll find 146 overlooked stocks analyzed in detail 
in the new 


“Forbes ‘Over-the-Counter’ 
Stock Guide’”’ 


Here for the first time is a careful selection of 146 
“over-the-counter” stocks from the more than 50,000 
securities available in this overlooked or neglected market. 
In this eye-opening Manual you'll find promising specu- 
lative stocks selling in the $2 to $5 range as well as 
seasoned “‘blue chips’? with up to 100 years of successful 
operaton and unbroken 62-year dividend records! 


From the list of 146 “over-the-counter” stocks 
our analysts have carefully selected 10 in each of 
the following groups: “Defense and War Stocks,” 
“Special Situations,” “Hi Yields,” “inflation 
Hedge” and “Growth S s.”” 


Every investor should have this Guide 
to “Over-the-Counter” stocks —the only 
Manual of its kind available. You'll refer 
to it often to check over-the-counter 
recommendations. You'll want it to help 
you pick tomorrow’s fortune-making “over- 
the-counter”’ stocks today. 


More than 300 big 
pages. Size 8'/2x- 
11”. Looseleaf 
Permanent 3-riag 
binder FREE. 


Orders will be filled in order of receipt. 
First come—first served. Only a limited 
number are being prepared. When they 
are gone we doubt that we will be able to 
assemble any more at present price of $15. 


Pre-Publication Offers Saves 
You $5 


As a FORBES customer you can save $5 
on the publication price by returning the 
reservation form at this time with remit- 
tance of $10. Furthermore, if the Manual 
does not meet your requirements, you may 
return it within 7 days for full refund. 


Make sure of your copy of the new 
“FORBES ‘OVER-THE-COUNTER’ 
STOCK GUIDE” featuring detailed statis- 
tics on 146 best situated stocks cout of 
more than 50,000 and special selections of 
“Defense,” “Special Situations,” “Inflation 
Hedge,” “High Yield” and “Growth 
Stocks.”” Simply return reservation form 
with remittance TODAY! 
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Tells How to Grasp 
Today's “Over-the- 
Counter" Opportunities 


Many investors have over- 
looked or neglected the for- 
tune-making possibilities of 
this market because of mis- 
conceptions and false notions 
about “over-the-counter” se- 
curities. 


This new FORBES Manual 
sheds clear light on the 
over-the-counter market—its 
size and scope, little known 
facts, how it functions, how 
the average investor can 
trade with profit, how prices 
are quoted, where to get 
quotations and how to check 
them, types of securities 
available. 


Securities with only a local 
appeal have been eliminated 
since most of these have a 
limited market. Rank specu- 
lations have been avoided 
as well as securities where 
reliable information is not 
available. Likewise govern- 
ment bonds, insurance and 
banking stocks outside the 
interest of the average in- 
vestor. 


The net result of all this 
vast research and investiga- 
tion is a prime list of 146 
selected “over-the-counter” 
Industrial, Natural Gas and 
Public Utility Stocks which 
have passed these yardsticks 
of selection: 


... Offering the Most 
Outstanding “Growth” 
Prospects. 


. - « Semi-Proven or Sea- 
soned with Up to a 
Century or More of Suc- 
une Business Opera- 
tion. 


You'll find a complete fac- 
tual analysis of each of the 
146 stocks selected covering 
Growth Factors, History and 
Background, Capitalization 
and Finances, plus a graphic 
10-Year Record depicting 
yearly Sales, Net Income, 
Earnings, Dividends, Price 
Range — all the facts you 
need to judge fully the true 
value and future possibilities 
of these “over-the-counter” 
8 
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TIME ONLY! 


ORDER NOW— 


1—-—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
(special pre-publication 
price) for a copy of the new “Forbes ‘Over- 
Stock Guide.” I understand 
that I may return it within 7 days for full 
refund if it does not meet my requirements. 
(On N.Y.C. orders please add 2% for Sales 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 167 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock ; 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1951, to 
stockholders of record March 
5, 1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
February 16, 1951 


























AMERICAN. Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Yew York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable March 1, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 
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IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 144th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 16, 
1951. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 30, 1951 














UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company, payable March 
10, 1951 to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P.M. on February 16, 1951. 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
















STOCK ANAL YSIS 





THE PROBLEM of investing intelligently 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Common stocks of acceptable quality 
are now selling at prices which hereto- 
fore were regarded as ultimate objec- 
tives. Yet, many people have funds 
available for investment. Although both 
prudence and experience tell them that 
the stock market has never been nor 
ever will be a one-way street, and that 
lower prices will be seen at some future 
date, they have neither the patience nor 
the courage to wait. 

Fear of inflation has become so deep- 
ly ingrained in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people that it requires courage to 
hold on to cash in the expectation of 
more advantageous buying levels for 
common stocks. 

While the situation now is aggra- 
vated by a rampant inflation psychol- 
ogy, smaller investors always have been 
more inclined to buy when the market 
is rising rather than in a bear market 
when good stocks are on the bargain 
counter. Although this is obviously not 
the smartest thing to do, the reason for 
it is understandable. Everybody likes 
to see a stock go up immediately after 
the purchase. It seems so easy, in a bull 
market, to be a successful investor. 

This mentality, sooner or later, leads 
to grief. 

The true investor who can resist 
the temptation and who refuses to 
compromise on quality is justified in 
maintaining a rather fully invested 
position. A cash reserve of 20 to 25% 
is desirable, but not essential so long 
as a sizable percentage is invested in 
“defensive” equities, such as electric 
utilities. 

New investors should commit only 
about one-half of their available funds 
at this stage. 

Two major utility holding companies, 
American & Foreign Power and Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric, have filed new 
plans for recapitalization and liquida- 
tion, respectively. These plans treat 
some stock issues more favorably and 
others less favorably than is indicated 
by prevailing market quotations. This 
calls for a careful study by holders of 
the affected securities. 

Unless the plan be upset again, 
holders of American & Foreign Power 
preferred and common stocks are going 
to get a great deal less than their pres- 
ent market price indicates. The plan 
allots only 65/100ths share of the new 
American & Foreign Power common 
stock to the present second preferred, 
and one-fiftieth share of new common 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 
**Defensive ” electric utilities 


for each share of old common stock. 
Estimating the value of the new com. 
mon at about $15 a share, the second 
preferred would get the equivalent of 
$9.75 and the old common stock only 
about 30¢. This compares with present 
market prices of 15 and 2% respec. 
tively. Clearly, these are not attractive 
holdings. 

On the other hand, the $7 and $6 
preferred stock issues of American & 
Foreign Power, at present prices of 
90 and 77, still offer potential appre- 
ciation: of 25% to as much as 50%. 
They may be held as a speculation, 

Electric Bond & Share (now selling 
around 22) will get 56% of the new 
Foreign Power stocks in settlement of 
its claims and stock holdings. Electric 
Bond & Share seems to offer the most 
attractive opportunities in this situa- 
tion, particularly because dividends, 
under the present law, are not likely 
to be subject to income taxes for many 
years. 

The two junior issues of Foreign 
Power should be switched into Elec- 
tric Bond ¢& Share. 

The proposed liquidation of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric will proceed in four 
steps, starting with the retirement of 
the $7 and $6 prior preference stocks, 
which will receive common shares of 
Wisconsin Public Service, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric, and Duquesne Light. 
These two senior Standard Gas issues 
are selling at a modest discount from 
the indicated value of the package of 
securities to be received. Retention is 
recommended. 

A definite allocation of securities to 
the holders of the junior Standard Gas 
issues, the $4 preferred stock and the 
common stock, has not yet been made. 
Ultimately, these stocks will receive 
common shares of Duquesne Light at 
an estimated ratio of about 4 to 44 
shares of Duquesne for each share of 
Standard Gas $4 preferred and 6/10 
to 4/10 share of Duquesne for each 
share of Standard Gas common. The 
new Duquesne Light stock, under pres- 
ent market conditions, might sell 
around $28 to $25 a share (64% to 6% 
yield). On this basis the indicated 
value of Standard Gas $4 preferred 
would range from about $92 to $112 
a share, and of Standard Gas common 
from about $9 to $15 a share. 

Unless the final allocation, still a long 
way off, differs materially from the fore- 
going estimates, the $4 preferred at 72 
would seem to be a better speculation 
than the common at 10%. 


Forbes 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 374¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able March 20, 1951 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

March 9, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
February 9, 1951. 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 37 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 22, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

WaLteER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


February 3, 1951 




















KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
February 16, 1951 


A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
March 30, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the*close of business on 
February 26, 1951. 





ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directers has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, parents Marck 15, 
1951, to stockholders of recerd at the clese 
of business February 27, 1951. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 13, 1951. 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable March 
29, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 14, 1951. 
n extra dividend of twenty-five 
(25¢) cents per share has been de- 
clared, payable March 29, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 14, 1951. 


The transfer books of the compan 
Will not close. — 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, President. 
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BENEFICIAL 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1951) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of $.3712 
per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.12/2 per share 
The dividends are payable 
March 31, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

March 15, 1951. 
PHILIP KAPINAS 
January 23, 1951 Treasurer 


OVER IN U.S. = 
600 OFFICES :| AND CANADA 











THE FLINTKOTE cman | 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1951. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 24, 
1951. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
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WAMSUTTA 
é THE 
FINEST OF COTTONS 





'WAMSUTTA MILLS, 


CASH DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of its Board of Direc- 
tors held on Friday, February 16, 
1951, Wamsutta Mills declared its 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 
25¢ a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable March 15, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1951. 


STOCK DIVIDEND 


There was also declared a stock 
dividend of one share of its no-par 
capital stock for each ten shares out- 
standing, payable March 15, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1951. 


The transfer books of the Corpora- 
tion will be closed from the close of 
business March 2, 1951 to the close 
of business March 6, 1951. 


Fisher Abramson, Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 133 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the Common Stock of 

mp has been declared payable at the Treasur- 
er’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on 
Monday, March 19, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
three o'clock P.M. on Monday, February 26, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the payment 
of this dividend. 


J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1951. 








CONTINENTAL 
ET SM REE Ce 
C, CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 2, 1951, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1951. Books will not close. 





LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 





March 1, 1951 
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PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 135 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of twenty 
cents (20c) per share on the out- 
standing Common Non-Par 
Value Shares of the Company, 
payable on the 26th day of 
March, 1951, to the holders of 
the Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of record at the close 
of business February 23, 1951. 
The books will not be closed. 


E. C. HOELZLE, Secretary 





Detroit, Michigan, February 13, 1951 























REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 26, 1951, to steckholders of 
record at the close ef business 
March 2, 1951. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 19, 1951. 




















Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The capitalistic system is the oldest 
system in the world, and any system 
that has weathered the gales and 
chances of thousands of years must 
have something in it that is sound and 
true. We believe in the right of a man 
to himself, to his own property, to his 
own destiny, and we believe the gov- 
ernment exists as the umpire in the 
game, not to come down and take the 
bat, but to see that the other fellows 
play the game according to the prin- 
ciples of fairness and justice. 

—NiIcHOLAs LONGWORTH. 


True wisdom is to know what is best 
worth knowing, and to do what is best 
worth doing. —HuMPpHREY. 


Half of the secular unrest and dis- 
mal, profane sadness of modern society 
comes from the vain idea that every 
man is bound to be a critic of life. 

—HeEnry VAN DyKE. 


So many new ideas are at first 
strange and horrible though ultimately 
valuable that a very heavy responsibil- 
ity rests upon those who would pre- 
vent their dissemination. 

—J. B. S. HaLpane. 


A prospect is an organization you 
didn’t sell. An ex-customer is an or- 
ganization you didn’t sell right. 

—PHOENIX FLAME. 


When you are disposed to be vain of 
your mental acquirements, look up to 
those who are more accomplished than 
yourself, that you may be fired with 
emulation; but when you feel dissatis- 
fied with your circumstances, look 
down on those beneath you, that you 
may learn contentment. —H. More. 


It is far more important to mc to pre- 
serve an unblemished conscience than 
to compass any object however great. 
—CHANNING. 


A lot of people today are afraid to 
give a real demonstration of their 
Christian faith, They want God's 
power, they believe in Christian morals 
and ethics but they conceal the fact. 
If our society is disintegrating, it is 
because we haven’t enough forthright 
believers. 

—NoRMAN VINCENT Peate, D.D. 


If we as Americans show the same 
courage and common sense that moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia 
and gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and later the Constitution of 
the United States, there is no domestic 
problem we cannot solve and there is 
no foreign foe we need ever fear. 

—WILLIAM F. KNow.Lanp. 


If it was wise, manly, and patriotic 
for us to establish a free government, it 
is equally wise to attend to the neces- 
sary means of its preservation. 

—JAMEs MONROE. 


America needs a great revival of re- 
ligion, but it must be inspired by faith 
rather than fear. We do not come to 
Christ merely by trying to get away 
from the Kremlin, nor do we get to 
heaven simply by trying to escape from 
hell. —Ratpxw W. Socxman, D.D. 


Let us not dream that reason can 
ever be popular. Passions, emotions, 
may be made popular, but reason re- 
mains ever the property of the few. 

—GOETHE. 


Make thy recreation servant to thy 
business, lest thou become a slave to 
thy recreation. —QUARLES. 


Let’s break the lock-step process that 
is now the accepted pattern of most 
collegiate systems. It is important to 
have the student demonstrate that he 
has developed a degree of intellectual 
competence rather than that he has 
acquired a certain number of semester 
credits. —Dr. DeTLEV V. Bronk. 


A fair reputation is a plant delicate 
in its nature, and by no means rapid 
in its growth. It will not shoot up in 
a night, like the gourd of the prophet, 
but like that gourd, it may perish in a 
night. —JEREMY TAYLOR. 


One reason why so many people are 
unhappy, not knowing why, is that they 
have burdened their minds with re- 
sentments. These evil thoughts pile 
right on top of happier and generous 
ones and smother them so that they 
never get expression. Resentments are 
a form of hate. . . . What a dearth of 
good will and co-operation there are 
among human beings and nations! 
What a world this would be if we all 
worked together, and as a popular 
diplomat recently expressed it—“played 
together!” —GrorcE MATTHEW Apams. 











Wants awaken intellect. To gratify 
them disciplines intellect. The keener 
the want, the lustier the growth. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 









He that will not permit his wealth 
to do any good to others while he is 
living, prevents it from doing any good 
to himself when he is dead; and by 
an egotism that is suicidal and has a 
double edge, cuts himself off from the 
truest pleasure here and the highest 
happiness hereafter. —CoLTon. 













Dictatorship is always merely an 
aria, never an opera. —Emu. Lupwic. 






Economy is going without something 
you do want in case you should, some 
day, want something which you prob- 
ably won’t want. —A. H. Hawkins. 










You never see the stock called Hap- 
piness quoted on the exchange. 
—Henry Van DYKE. 







The moment a man can really do 
his work, he becomes speechless about 
it; all words are idle to him; all 
theories. Does a bird need to theorize 
about building its nest, or boast of it 
when built? All good work is essen- 
tially done that way; without hesita- 
tion; without difficulty; without boast- 
ing. —RUusKIN. 




















A knowledge of American history is 
not something to be taken in six easy 
doses like vitamin pills. 

—Lewis P. Topp. 








More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 















A Text. - 


Sent in by Harold E. Jennings, 
Richmond, Va. t’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 





Know ye not that they which run in a 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run, that ye may obtain. 


—I Cormrnians 9:24 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





For many years Revere has been saying that 
“Copper is the metal of invention.” Its numerous 
qualities, such as high electrical and heat conduc- 
tivity, resistance to corrosion, easy fabrication 
into even the most complicated shapes, formability 
by hand with simple tools, make it attractive to 
designers and inventors, as well as to manufac- 
turers. Now we would like to add that “Copper is 
the metal of science,”’ because it is so essential to 
the operation of the most modern scientific devices. 

Take the case of a cyclotron being built by a 
great Western university for special studies of the 
atom. The construction of this 
machine offers an unusual ex- 
ample of the use of copper not 
only in invention and science, but 
also education. An essential part 
of the project was the utilization 
of the university’s own personnel, 
so far as possible, not only in de- 
sign, but in construction and as- 
sembly. A large group of staff 
members, engineers, research as- 
sistants, electronic technicians, 
and machinists was formed. In- 
cluded among the personnel were 
graduates and graduate students in physics. 

The first major undertaking of the cyclotron 
group was the winding of the seven miles of Cop- 
per Bus Bar, supplied by Revere in soft temper, 
free from scale, rounded edges, to form the great 
coils for the electromagnet. The necessary winding 
machine for this work was built in the university 
shops, largely of surplus materials. It took four 
months to complete the coils and test each silver- 
brazed joint. Another important part of the cyclo- 
tron was shaped in the shop out of copper sheet, 
4,000 pounds of it; the work on this is a story in 
itself. The heaviest part naturally is the special 
alloy steel core, weighing about 200 tons, forged 

in six pieces. Pole faces were machined parallel to 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS aaa 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC/TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


a tolerance of 2)2 thousandths of an inch, an excel- 
lent record on a piece of steel of such a large diam- 
eter (over five feet) as is required for the instru- 
ment. It is calculated that the magnetic force of 
attraction between the two poles will reach 160 
tons when the current is flowing through the cop- 
per coils. We have spoken of copper’s high electri- 
cal conductivity; another way to express it is that 
copper has low electrical resistance. The total re- 
sistance of the seven miles of Revere Copper in 
the coils is only one ohm, or less than a hundredth 
of the resistance of the glowing tungsten wire in a 
100-watt light bulb. Tungsten has 
high resistance, which is why it 
becomes white hot; copper has 
low resistance or high conductiv- 
ity, so that it can carry large 
amounts of power with minimum 
loss, little heating. 

Eventually this cyclotron will 
add to man’s knowledge of the 
atom. In the meantime, it has 
been a project of high educational 
value, and also an economical 
one; use of the university’s own 
personnel and facilities cut the 
cost approximately in half. Revere is glad that it 
was asked to meet the high specifications drawn 
up for the copper, but it should also be recognized 
that many other firms supplied materials, such as 
the steel company, the makers of insulating paper 
and plastics, of cement, motor generators, electron 
tubes, and so on. Demands such as these for high 
quality demonstrate that American industry can 
meet challenges. So Revere suggests that the more 
complex and severe your requirements, no matter 
what the end product is to be, the more advisable 
it is for you to draw upon the knowledge and ex- 
perience of suppliers. They can help not only on 
something as simple as a shoe, but on complicated 
machines, like an airplane—or an atom-smasher. 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Yor 





17, N. Y. 
















it won’t go in one ear 


and out 
the other 


when you senda telegram yg 


Medd og 
Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 93u 

never makes you guess what the other aah 3u 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 

pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 








